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Reflections on the Quarter 


OTHING is as insecure as the 

security of the Free World. 
The apocalyptic horsemen of de- 
mocracy are riding again: the illu- 
sionist who thinks he has discovered 
an infallible disarmament scheme; 
the budget cutter who wants to 
keep the economy solvent by stint- 
ing the military establishment; and 
the pacifist who does not want to 
believe that there are anywhere 
men so evil and shortsighted as to 
commit the unspeakable folly of 
launching aggressive war. These 
prototypes of appeasement should 
be familiar to all who lived through 
the roaring twenties and suffered 
through the bleeding forties. De- 
mocracies, apparently, are congen- 
itally unable to learn the lessons 
of history. 

Yet these lessons are plain 
enough. This is one reason why it 
is difficult to bear up patiently un- 
der the barrage of statements by 
scientists on the alleged dangers of 
nuclear tests to the eugenic stock- 
pile of the human race. 

Uncontrolled radioactivity has 
harmful effects; every student 
nurse knows this. Yet, what are the 
quantities involved? There is wide 
disagreement about safety toler- 
ances. The scientists cannot possi- 
bly know how much radioactivity 
from nuclear testing will produce 
significant physiological effects. If 
such an estimate could be made, 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
would have it, would use it for its 


own guidance, and certainly would 
not use it against the interests of 
the American people. We seriously 
doubt that the biological conse- 
quences of radioactive particles de- 
posited above the stratosphere can 
be predicted at this time. When 
scientists employ such terms as 
“hundreds of thousands, or mil- 


lions,” and talk about ‘“‘dozens of 
generations,’ and if the statistical 
information within such a_ loose 


framework is challenged by other 
scientists, then we believe that too 
much talking is being done. It is 
ludicrous to credit the opponents 
of nuclear testing with unique con- 
cern for the well-being of future 
generations. Are the officials who 
are making and executing the nu- 
clear policy of the United States 
without offspring? 

However we interpret the figures 
which have been presented by the 
protesting scientists to Congress, 
they stack up to a forecast of but 
minute increases in the number of 
congenital deformities. It is quite 
possible that the effects will be 
entirely negligible. The evidence 
submitted made no allowance for 
counter-measures which, in one 
way or another, are sure to be de- 
veloped. Or are we to assume that 
within “dozens of generations” we 
shall make no progress in the fight 
against cancer and leukemia? 

We are willing to grant the pos- 
sibility of dangerous effects and as 
yet unsuspected perils of radiation. 
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We are ready to oppose any willful 
and unnecessary nuclear pollution. 
But we also harken to the country’s 
leading military experts who warn 
that the tests are indispensable lest 
we risk losing the race of the in- 
tercontinental ballistics missile and 
lest we fail to develop means of 
defending ourselves against nuclear 
attack. 

The threat to the Free World is 
due in large measure to the imbal- 
ance between offensive and defen- 
sive weapons systems. To the ex- 
tent that defensive weapons can be 
rendered effective and be moved 
up to the power level of offensive 
weapons—and this seems to be one 
of the purposes of the testing pro- 
gram—the much-discussed “secur- 
ity in the atomic age” will be en- 
hanced. To stop testing at this 
point, therefore, even through in- 
ternational agreement, would in- 
vite disaster for the Free World. 

II 

Ever since Soviet Premier Nikolai 
A. Bulganin, in his note of Novem- 
ber 17, 1956, to President Eisen- 
hower, hinted at the possibility of a 
Soviet-American withdrawal from 
central Europe, there have been 
rumors that the Soviet overtures 
were receiving sympathethic con- 
sideration in Washington. 

These rumors were persistent 
enough to bring German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer to Washing- 
ton in May. The joint communi- 
qué issued by the Chancellor and 
President Eisenhower at the con- 
clusion of their talks removed a 


“comprehensive settlement” from 
the range of present negotiations, 
and made any future European dis- 
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armament scheme contingent upon 
the settlement of outstanding po- 
litical problems, including the uni- 
fication of Germany. Nevertheless, 
the debate continues in Western 
capitals. It revolves on this ques- 
tion: Should NATO, as presently 
constituted, be traded in for a Eu- 
ropean security pact? 

A pull-back in Europe _ that 
would interpose a demilitarized se- 
curity zone between West and East 
is warranted only by the assumption 
that the time has come to relax the 
pressure on the Soviet Union. This 
time has come if and when the dis- 
integrative forces within the Soviet 
Empire are strong enough to ob- 
viate the need for any Western ac- 
tion designed to bring about the 
collapse of communism. Admitted- 
ly, grave difficulties confront the 
Soviet leadership; they are, how- 
ever, no graver than those which 
beset Stalin during the great purges 
of the 1930’s. They indicate neither 
the collapse of the communist re- 
gime nor a lessening of its military 
threat. 

Therefore, the purpose of West- 
ern statecraft should be to put 
punch into NATO, not to bargain 
away the Alliance for a shadowy 
European security system. NATO 
must be strengthened, rather than 
degraded to the status of a diplo- 
matic pawn, because 

1. NATO is the one and only 
means for defending Europe in 
Europe. Any other strategy must 
rely on thermonuclear deterrence 
and/or liberation in the style of 
World War II. 

2. NATO ties down Soviet 
forces and resources that, without 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE QUARTER 


NATO, would be available for 
Soviet initiatives elsewhere. 

3. NATO is the one and only 
working organization of Western 
cooperation. Once NATO is dis- 
mantled it is unlikely that the va- 
rious pending schemes for Western 
and European unity can be realiz- 
ed. 

4. NATO, once dismantled, can 
never be put together again, and 
Western statecraft has not come 
up with anything to put in its place. 

5. NATO, for the United 
States, is the one proven vehicle 
and shining symbol of American 
leadership. All other vehicles are 
either “under construction,” or ob- 
solete or inadequate in range; all 
other symbols are either tarnished 
or ambiguous. 

It would be ironical if the West 
let itself be put on the psychological 
defensive by the latest communist 
stratagem. It would be a tragedy 
if the West were to trade away its 
superior strategic position for a 
series of paper agreements which 
the communists, if they take their 
own doctrines seriously, will use as 
stepping stones to conquest—and 
then tear up. 

III 

When President Eisenhower pro- 
posed his “open skies” scheme in 
1955, he stressed the utility of re- 
ducing the danger of surprise at- 
tack. Indeed, the world situation 
would improve if the Big Powers 
could reassure each other, in a 
practical and dependable way, that 
they need not fear sudden aggres- 
sion. Such a mutual assurance 
based on an effective system of con- 


trols might allow, in time, a re- 
duction in armaments, especially in 
those weapons and forces which 
must be maintained as insurance 
against strategic surprise. 

Laudable as is the purpose of the 
Eisenhower Plan, only experience 
can determine the practical meth- 
ods for the effective exercise of 
control. Therefore, for some time 
to come, the security problem will 
remain with us. 

Specifically, we must dispel the 
illusion that aerial inspection 
would allow the cutting of mili- 
tary budgets. To the contrary: in- 
spection would add to military ex- 
penditures, although the increment 
might buy us more security than 
we might obtain through simple 
augmentation of armaments. The 
more elaborate the inspection 
scheme, the more expensive it 
would be; a “cheap” control sys- 
tem would be self-defeating. If and 
when an_ inspection system is 
agreed upon, it should be tested 
for several years to render it more 
effective. Only at the point of 
proven effectiveness would the mil- 
itary circumstances have changed 
to the extent where force levels 
might be reduced. 

Even when such a point is 
reached, we venture to predict, a 
reliable inspection system will cost 
its architects billions of dollars 
annually. Hence a double warning 
is in order: First, inspection is not 
a device to cut military spending. 
Second, an inspection system can- 
not be created in one or two years, 
or by one overall diplomatic agree- 
ment. The step-by-step solution to 
the inspection problem should be 
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projected over a period of ten or 
twenty years. 

In the nuclear age, even a partial 
solution to the problem of surprise 
attack would be extremely valu- 
able. Such a solution calls for some 
diplomatic patience and financial 
sacrifice. 


IV 
In the second quarter of 1957, 
the President’s budget and the 


Congressional deliberations on for- 
eign aid shared the Washington 
spotlight. President Eisenhower, in 
a televised plea to the nation, re- 
viewed the record of the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign assistance policy 
during the last decade. He warned 
that the weakening of existing pro- 
grams ‘would vastly increase the 
risk of future war.” 

At this writing, Congress ap- 
pears likely to heed the President’s 
plea. Whatever the final sum al- 
lotted, the debate over foreign aid 
will continue, both within and out- 
side the halls of Congress. With 
negligible exceptions, the debate is 
not over the “if” of foreign aid, 
but over the “how.” It turns upon 
the following question: Which 
types of assistance are most desir- 
able from the viewpoint of Ameri- 
can and Free World objectives, the 
economic capacity of our country, 
the requirements of world eco- 
nomic health and growth, and the 
interests of the recipient nations? 


The question has become more 
complex with the shift in emphasis 
of aid programs from industrialized 
Europe to the “underdeveloped” 
areas. The lessons of the European 
Recovery Program cannot be ap- 
plied uncritically to the underde- 
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veloped economies. In contrast 
with Western Europe, with _ its 
skilled reserves and its abiding 


(though sometimes hesitant) loy- 
alty to competitive enterprise and 
the market mechanism, the agricul- 
tural Afro-Asian societies are char- 
acterized by a chronic lack of 
technical skills, feudal property 
systems, and governments which 
are often committed—for prag- 
matic if not for ideological rea- 
sons—to the socialist concept of 
dirigisme. 

The misgivings of many well-in- 
tentioned Americans notwithstand- 
ing, economic aid programs cannot 
be carried out in a_ political 
vacuum. When, for example, the 
United States extends loans or 
grants to uncommitted countries 
“with no strings attached,’ can 
nations friendly to the United 
States be blamed for wondering 
whether, as far as the American 
bounty is concerned, it is more 
profitable to be neutral than com- 
mitted? Moreover, certain types of 
aid, while justifiable on the lofti- 
est humanitarian and_ economic 
grounds, may create jarring ten- 
sions between recipient nations and 
their neighbors. The Sudan and 
Ethiopia, for example, were at one 
time seriously disturbed by the 
possibility that the Aswan High 
Dam would be built in Egypt with 
American financial support without 
prior definition and guarantee of 
these countries’ interests in Nile 
Valley development. 

Although it has become fashion- 
able in certain Afro-Asian coun- 
tries to accuse America of giving 


aid with sinister motives, the 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE QUARTER 


United States has yet to ask a 
foreign government to accept con- 
ditions which contravene that gov- 
ernment’s interests as the trustee of 
its people. Is the expressed hope, 
misplaced or not, that foreign as- 
sistance will strengthen a rimland 
nation as a member of the Free 
World an intolerable rider to 
American largesse? Or, has not the 
United States, when extending 
large-scale development assistance 
to a “neutral” country, at least the 
right to expect the leaders of that 
country to refrain from a syste- 
matic campaign of undermining 
the West’s pacts, bases and other 
indispensable components of West- 
ern security? 

President Eisenhower, in defend- 
ing the expenditure of seventeen 
billion dollars during the last seven 
years, emphasized that this pro- 
gram has reduced the American 
burden of attempting to garrison 
the entire non-communist world. 
Cutting the aid, he said, “would 
impose upon us additional defense 
expenditures many times greater 
than the cost of mutual security 
today.” 

There is no question that, while 
American strategic power may pre- 
vent global war, the immediate 
protection and stability of the so- 
called “grey areas” of the Middle 
and Far East depend upon indi- 
genous armies and constabularies, 
trained and equipped by the West. 
The communists have yet to at- 
tack overtly a country which is well 
prepared to meet initial aggression. 
Thus the President saw no need to 
apologize for the fact that three 
quarters of the mutual security ap- 


propriations go for direct military 
aid, henceforth to be administered 
as part of the regular budget of the 
Defense Department. 

But the benefits of military as- 
sistance are by no means restricted 
to security. In many of the under- 
developed countries, the army 
serves as one of the most conveni- 
ent and efficient instruments for 
imparting technical skills to large 
numbers of young men—skills 
which later become available to 
the economy of the particular 
country as a whole. In short, a 
well-conceived military program 
can be a perfect complement to a 
program of technical assistance. 

The United States is prosperous, 
but its wealth is not unlimited: it 
cannot possibly meet any and all 
demands which might be made 
upon it. In the past, foreign de- 
velopment capital was guided by 
the objective forces of the market. 
Today, our long-range programs 
of global aid are rapidly thrusting 
the economic decisions into the 
hands of local politicians who find 
it difficult to separate economic 
criteria from personal motivations. 
Not only has our emphasis upon 
outright grants and_ low-interest 
government loans helped in creat- 
ing an unfavorable climate for 
private investment, but this policy 
makes it increasingly difficult to 
determine whether we are not un- 
derwriting the least efficient econ- 
omies at the expense of the most 
efficient ones. 

The United States should not 
commit itself to any 
long-range program of aid grants 
as a normal means of development 
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assistance. United States aid pro- 
grams should be addressed to proj- 
ects which will strengthen and raise 
the standard of living of free, 
friendly countries; promote the 
more intensive exploitation of ex- 
isting resources and facilities; suit 
the technical level and the cul- 
tural pattern of the local popula- 
tion, and bring about a more ra- 
tional utilization of regional re- 
sources and market patterns. 


V 

Gamel Abdel Nasser’s dream of 
an Arab Empire stretching from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf 
suffered a severe setback in the last 
quarter. The mirage of ‘Arab 
unity,’ which enticed not only 
Arab policy-makers but a number 
of impressionable Westerners, has 
been dispelled by the conflict in 
Jordan. 

From 1954 onward, the mystique 
of ‘“‘Nasserism” pervaded the Arab 
world almost unchallenged. Nas- 
ser’s exhortations for social reform, 
speedy economic development and 
“positive neutralism” found ready 
listeners among the Moslem 
masses; his dramatic defiance of 
the West made him the hero of 
nationalist mobs. While Nasser 
used his military attachés, teachers, 
technicians, and the vitriolic Voice 
of Cairo to undermine the rule of 
other Arab leaders, his victims 
stood in growing isolation, uncer- 
tain as to how to counter the 
mounting Egyptian campaign of 
infiltration and subversion. 


Egypt’s military attachés were 
the principal messengers of Nas- 
serism: Colonel Hinnawi was ex- 
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pelled by Iraq for smuggling 
weapons through the diplomatic 
pouch; Colonel Salah Mustafa in 
Amman, busily organizing the Pal- 
estinian Arabs against King Hus- 
sein, was “mysteriously assassin- 
ated.” In Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
Lebanon and even Ethiopia, Egyp- 
tian attachés were accused of 
illegal activities. 

For many months Egypt was able 
to intimidate her Arab neighbors, 
But with the active intrusion of 
Soviet elements and the sharp cut 
in oil royalties during and after 
the Suez crisis, opposition to Nas- 
ser began to consolidate. King 
Saud, member of a dynasty which 
has feuded with the Hashemites 
for over a generation, made friend- 
ly overtures to Iraq. The Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, accepted by a ma- 
jority of Arab states, served as a 
rebuff to the Soviets and _ their 
Egyptian and Syrian friends. 

The opposing Arab factions met 
head-on in a struggle over Jordan, 
a geographic and economic absurd- 
ity which has suffered under a 
chronic instability since its crea- 
tion. King Hussein, relying upon 
the loyalty of Bedouin troops and 
Iraqi and Saudi Arabian pledges 
of support, was able to throw down 
the gauntlet to his Egyptian, Sy- 
rian and domestic adversaries. 
With the arrival of the American 
Sixth Fleet, Iraqi and Turkish 
troops movements, and indications 
that any attempted division of Jor- 
dan would bring Israeli troops into 
action, Egypt and Syria_ were 
forced to back down. 

It may be too early to forecast 
the long-range implications of the 




















REFLECTIONS ON THE QUARTER 


“Jordan Affair.” Several observa- 
tions, however, are in order: 

1. King Hussein’s victory re- 
dounded to the benefit not only of 
a nascent Iraqi-Saudi-Jordanian 
coalition, but also of American di- 
plomacy. American prestige in the 
Middle East had dipped sharply 
during the Suez crisis, mainly be- 
cause of the widespread belief that 
Soviet threats of intervention, rath- 
er than American pressure, had 
forced the Anglo-French with- 
drawal from Egypt. The sending of 
the Sixth Fleet to the eastern Med- 
iterranean served to reassert Amer- 
ican power and added substance 
to the Eisenhower Doctrine. Con- 
versely, the Soviet Union, in failing 
to come to the aid of her friends 
and her own agents provocateurs 
in Jordan, suffered a sharp defeat. 

2. Growing isolation may force 
Nasser to depend more and more 
upon Soviet sponsorship in his bid 
for Arab hegemony. Those who 
regard Soviet influence in Egyp- 
tian and Syrian affairs as an estab- 
lished fact would not deem this 
development altogether disadvan- 
tageous to the West. True, a cate- 
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gorical anti-Westernism would en- 
hance Nasser’s standing among na- 
tionalist mobs throughout the Arab 
world. At the same time, however, 
an explicit affinity between Egyp- 
tian and Soviet policy would give 
the final lie to Nasser’s “positive 
neutralism” and expose Soviet 
operations to full view. 

The lessons of the Jordan Affair 
for the conduct of American 
foreign policy are plain. The de- 
cision to dispatch the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean 
ended months of equivocation and 
attempts to “mediate” the various 
conflicts of interests in the Middle 
East—a policy which earned the 
United States the contempt of all 
and the respect of none. The results 
of the American show of strength 
attest once again to the simple 
truth, often overlooked by Ameri- 
can policy-makers, that there is no 
substitute for forthright and deter- 
mined action. It is a lesson which 
is addressed not only to the future 
conduct of American policy in the 
Middle East, but to the effective 
defense of Western interests every- 
where. 











NUCLEAR WEAPONS, 
POLICY AND STRATEGY* 


Alvin J. Cottrell and James E. Dougherty 


An examination of the present international military situation 
makes it clear that, even though an inherently unstable strategic 
stalemate may now exist between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and despite the strategic implications of the Hungarian 
uprising, there is still an imbalance of tactical forces which favors 
the communists. This imbalance stems partly from the fact that 
the communists command superior resources in terms of conven- 
tional armies' and guerrilla organizations, plus the fact that na- 
tional liberation rebellions in the non-communist world put 
pressure only upon the West’s tactical, conventional forces. In 
Korea, Malaya, Indochina and Algeria, the three major NATO 
allies have been forced to commit a total of two and a half 
million troops into action, while the Soviet Union has committed 
practically none during the Cold War period.? Furthermore, the 
post-Stalin peace offensive of the Soviet Union, the economic 
burden of maintaining large conventional forces and, in some 
quarters, the apparent unwillingness to match the manpower 
strength of the Sino-Soviet bloc, have all made the reduction of 
Western ground armies seem both desirable and feasible. 

The fundamental reason, however, for the continued Soviet 
advantage on the ground is the widespread Western doubt that 
nuclear weapons technology can be called upon to remove this 
advantage without leading to total nuclear war. Faced with an 
indefinite period of limited conflict—a period in which the com- 

*This article was adapted from a chapter of a study on Protracted Conflict 


which is being prepared by the Foreign Policy Research Institute for publication 
in Fall 1957. 


*Some readers may take exception to the term “conventional armies” in the 
nuclear age, since the major powers have all integrated nuclear weapons into 
their armed forces. The term as used here refers to standard forces which, even 
though equipped with nuclear weapons, are capable of effective operations with- 
out resorting to their use. 

*The U.S.S.R. apparently did have some pilots active in the Korean War for 
training purposes. Cf. Charles J. V. Murphy, “The New Air Situation,” Fortune, 
September 1955. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS, POLICY AND STRATEGY 


munists will be careful to present their challenges in less than 
all-out form—the West finds itself in a dilemma. Although nuclear 
weapons now form the very core of its weapons system, the West 
has hitherto deemed it practically impossible to conceive of 
limited atomic conflict, particularly in Europe. Elsewhere, in 
view of the superior strength of the communist bloc in trained 
manpower and “non-atomic” surface forces, combined with the 
conviction, deep-rooted in the West and exploited by the com- 
munists, that the use of atomic weapons under any circumstances 
whatsoever is uncivilized, the West might be maneuvered into 
fighting a series of limited engagements on terms favorable to 
the communists. While tactical nuclear weapons’ have been de- 
veloped and have been supplied to atomic depots and stations 
abroad, the United States has not yet fully formulated and gained 
acceptance for a comprehensive theory for their employment in 
limited war. Despite repeated pronouncements that we intend 
to use atomic weapons, the United States never completely inte- 
grated the fact of the atomic bomb into its strategic thinking, 
perhaps because the achievement of the hydrogen bomb followed 
too closely upon its heels. As Henry Kissinger has pointed out, 
the “nuclear stalemate” is not new, but has existed ever since the 
two atomic explosions over Japan. 


To be sure, it was not a physical stalemate; for nearly a decade the 
United States was relatively immune from Soviet retaliation. But it was 
a stalemate nonetheless in the sense that we never succeeded in translat- 
ing our military superiority into a political advantage. This was due to 
many factors: a theory of war based on the necessity of total victory, 
the memory of the wartime alliance with the Soviets, humanitarian im- 
pulses, lack of clarity about the processes in which we found ourselves 
involved. But whatever the reason, our atomic monopoly had at best a 
deterrent effect. While it may have prevented a further expansion of 
the Soviet sphere, it did not enable us to achieve a strategic transforma- 
tion in our favor.‘ 


If the United States was able to do no more than deter major 
Soviet aggression when it possessed the atomic monopoly, it is 
conceivable that the emergence of the “nuclear stalemate” may 
operate to deter the United States even from resisting Soviet ag- 
gression committed with conventional forces.> Winston Churchill 
: *The term “tactical nuclear weapons,” it is hoped, will be clarified subsequently 
in this article. 

‘Henry A. Kissinger, “Force and Diplomacy in the Nuclear Age,” Foreign Affairs 
XXXIV (April 1956), p. 353. 

Ibid., p. 351. 
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was among the first to warn the West of the danger inherent in 
the Soviet development of nuclear power: 

What will happen when (the Soviets) get the atom bomb themselves and 
have accumulated a large store? You can judge for yourselves what will 
happen then by what is happening now. If these things are done in 
greenwood, what will be done in the dry? If they can continue month 
after month, disturbing and tormenting the world, trusting to our 
Christian and altruistic inhibitions against using this strange new power 
against them, what will they do when they themselves have large quan- 
tities of atomic bombs. . .? No one in his senses can believe that we 
have a limitless period of time before us.° 

When the United States was the only atomic power in the world, 
the American people appeared to be more frightened by the atom 
bomb than any other people in the world. After John Hersey 
startled the public with his novel, Hiroshima, skilled journalists 
presented lurid descriptions, based on such accounts as No Place 
to Hide, of the devastation atomic weapons could wreak upon 
American cities. Thus the bomb was converted into a_psycho- 
logical weapon against the West.’ After having made the greatest 
technological breakthrough in modern times, the United States 
by its psychological reaction to the bomb showed itself reluctant 
to engage in atomic diplomacy to force the Soviet Union to live 
up to its wartime agreements, particularly with regard to the 
restoration of independent governments in Eastern Europe. 
Finally, despite America’s overwhelming superiority in atomic 
weapons during the Korean War, the United States was afraid 
to extend its operations through such conventional tactics as 
bombing bridges and targets in Manchuria, applying a_ naval 
blockade against China, and deploying Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. 


THE DocrrRInE OF MASSIVE RETALIATION 


The first serious effort to integrate the superior nuclear capa- 
bility of the United States into its strategic policy came in Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ statement to the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions on January 12, 1954, to the effect that we must “depend pri- 
marily upon a great capacity to retaliate instantly by means and 
at places of our own choosing.”* This was in perfect harmony 


*Quoted by T. F. Walkowicz and William Pfaff, “Nuclear War,” Commonweal, 
LXI (December 10, 1954), p. 280. 

7Colonel George Reinhardt, American Strategy in the Atomic Age (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955), p. 49-50. Cf. also Robert Strausz-Hupé, 
“The Nuclear Backfire,” Air University Quarterly Review, VII (Spring 1954), 


p. 38. 
SNew York Times, January 13, 1954. 
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with the twentieth-century American attitude toward waging 
war, which sought in two world wars to save men by the prodigal 
use of materiel. Moreover, the Dulles statement seemed to repre- 
sent a reversal of the “containment theory” of George F. Kennan, 
which had formed the philosophical basis of U. S. foreign policy 
during most of the postwar period. Under the containment theory, 
the United States was to pursue a reactive policy, i.e., it would ap- 
ply counter-pressure against the communist empire along a series 
of constantly shifting geographical points. Kennan believed that 
the communist system had to substitute territorial expansion for 
internal reforms; if it were frustrated in this effort for the next 
ten or twenty years, the system would either mellow or disinte- 
grate. Apart from the question as to which side was likely to 
become frustrated first, the “containment theory” was flawed by 
the tactical difficulty of reducing communist salients created at 
points of the Soviets’ own choosing along the Eurasian periphery. 
So long as the communist leaders knew that the strategic initiative 
was theirs, they might have been able to plan “brushfire wars” 
in such a way as to maximize the strain on the Western military 
establishment. The Dulles doctrine introduced the element of 
doubt as to precisely how the United States might respond to 
subsequent acts of aggression by the communists. After Korea, 
some such innovation was necessary. The United States probably 
had the conventional strength to win a victory in Korea, but, 
under the “containment” philosophy, the military objective was 
merely to push the communists back to the line of scrimmage 
and wait for them to make the next move. They immediately 
made this move with a build-up in Indochina. The American 
people, unaccustomed to fighting wars which terminated at the 
starting point (in the case of Korea, the Thirty-Eighth Parallel) , 
was unwilling to apply the containment doctrine to the Indo- 
china crisis. Faced with a deteriorating tactical situation in which 
the West lacked the conventional forces, globally deployed, to 
meet all possible threats, Secretary Dulles may have sought to 
frighten the Soviets out of their peripheral arson. 

It was taken for granted that the policy of “massive retaliation,” 
as it came to be called, implied that the United States would 
reply to a future communist attack on the “grey areas,” as well 
ason the North Atlantic Treaty territory, with nuclear strikes by 


"Cf. the article by “X”, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, XXV 
(July 1947). 
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the Strategic Air Command against the Soviet Union and China.” 
According to this interpretation, the United States in effect 
threatened to meet local aggression in the “grey areas” with full- 
scale attack upon the major population and industrial centers of 
the communist world. William W. Kaufmann, who apparently 
subscribes to this interpretation of “massive retaliation,” raises 
certain objections against it as an operational policy. Conceding 
that the United States possessed the capacity for carrying out long- 
range strategic bombing of the communist heartland, he questions 
whether this policy meets the fundamental requirements of effec- 
tive deterrence in view of “the delicate problem of making in- 
tentions credible.”"? Thus, says Kaufmann, judging from Amer- 
ican performance in Korea and Indochina, the statements and 
behavior of the American Government, and the state of public 
opinion—both American and allied—the communist leaders would 
be unlikely to attach great significance to the sort of threat posed 
by Secretary Dulles. 


They would see that we have the capability to implement our threat, 
but they would also observe that, with their own nuclear capability on 
the rise, our decision to use the weapons of mass destruction would neces- 
sarily come only after an agonizing appraisal of costs and risks, as well 
as of advantages. .. . Korea and Indochina are important symbols of our 
reluctance, not only to intervene in the peripheral areas, but also to 
expand the conflicts in which we have become engaged. . . . President 
Eisenhower’s statements at the Geneva Conference in the summer of 
1955 must have allayed any remaining fears they may have had. Finally, 
the state of domestic and allied opinion provides them with ample reason 
to believe that the doctrine would be, if not a case of outright bluff, at 
the very most a proposal that would still have to undergo searching and 
prolonged debate before becoming accepted policy.’ 


It is distinctly possible, of course, that the communist leaders 
understood the doctrine of “‘massive retaliation” somewhat differ- 


Cf. William W. Kaufmann, “The Requirements of Deterrence” in Military 
Policy and National Security, ed. W. W. Kaufmann (Princeton University Press. 
1956), ‘p: 16: 

"“Tbid., p. 19. 

“Tbid., pp. 23-24. Similar criticisms of the Dulles doctrine of massive retaliation 
will be found in Colonel Richard S. Leghorn, ‘“‘How Nuclear War May Be Fought,” 
United States News & World Report, January 28, 1955, especially p. 82. Colonel 
Leghorn adds another argument: “Massive retaliation minimizes the temporary 
advantage we hold by possession of a greater number of nuclear bombs. To 
conduct massive retaliation, relatively few large bombs are required. The Soviets 
have a sufficiency of bombs and the United States and the Soviets will soon 
reach a stand-off in the art of nuclear annihilation. The satisfactory strategy for 
us must be one which enables us to capitalize on our quantitative advantage. 
With massive retaliation, our excess can have little effect on the balance of power.” 


(Ibid., p. 82) 
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ently. True, they may have concluded that the United States 
would not risk all-out nuclear war by striking at Soviet or Chinese 
cities. The wording of Secretary Dulles’ threat, however, did not 
preclude the employment of atomic weapons on local communist 
military targets rather than cities. “Times and places of our 
choosing,” after all, could have meant American retaliation 
against communist forces adjacent to the point of conflict. A 
considerable amount of confusion has been generated concerning 
the mission of Strategic Air Command, which is widely assumed 
to be only that of delivering thermonuclear bombs to the inner- 
most recesses of the communist world. There is nothing to prevent 
the use of SAC for less comprehensive purposes. 

The Dulles formula left unanswered such questions as when, 
where, with what kind of weapons and against what type of 
targets the United States would retaliate. In this case, vagueness 
itself may have served a useful purpose. Given the tactical im- 
balance referred to above, the United States sought to produce 
at least a psychological deterrent against the possibility of further 
communist conventional attacks. While the policy of massive 
retaliation did not inhibit significant support of the Viet Minh by 
Red China, the fact remains that, since the United States an- 
nounced the policy of massive retaliation, thereby notifying the 
communists that this country would not confine its future re- 
sponses to the terms set by Sino-Soviet strategists, no new “‘brush- 
fire” wars like those in Korea and Indochina have been launched. 

When the crisis arose over the islands of Quemoy and Matsu in 
the Formosan Straits in 1954, the United States deliberately kept 
the communists guessing as to its intentions. Mao Tse-tung was 
not sure that the United States would defend the two islands, and, 
undoubtedly, that is why he refrained from attacking them. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in going before Congress to request authoriza- 
tion for whatever subsequent steps he might deem necessary, in 
effect served notice upon Peking that the United States was re- 
serving complete freedom of action. 

The Dulles policy received a considerable amount of criticism 
at the time, but it would have been unwise for Dulles to reply 
to his critics by clarifying the doctrine, since the policy depended 
upon its vagueness for whatever impact it was to have upon the 
communists. Paul Nitze, formerly the Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the Department of State, in criticizing Dulles’ 
massive retaliation pronouncement, drew a distinction between 
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“declaratory policy” and “‘active policy,” i.e., policy which can 
realistically be implemented. Nitze conceded the prerogative of 
a statesman to make purely declaratory policies for psychological 
or political purposes, but he implied that the Dulles doctrine 
contained too wide a gap between what was declared and what 
could be done.*® Need a policy, however, be absolutely foolproof 
to be believed? There is no way of knowing whether the com- 
munists saw any broad gap between what was declared and what 
could be done. 

In retrospect, the Dulles doctrine has made at least two signifi- 
cant contributions to American strategic policy. First, it repre- 
sented a vitally needed effort to utilize the full strength of 
American military power in support of American diplomacy. 
Second, it gave the communists pause by suggesting the possi- 
bility that, in the minds of certain American leaders, a point had 
been reached beyond which the starting of new brushfire wars 
could constitute a casus belli atomici. The communists, realizing 
the superiority of the Western nuclear weapons and delivery sys- 
tems over their own, may have been considerably more impressed 
by the doctrine than were its American critics. Doubtless, Moscow 
and Peking knew that the United States had (during the period 
1949-1954) the power “to saturate the Soviet Union with atomic 
bombs without fear of retaliation in kind.’’* 

Insofar as the doctrine of “massive retaliation” was based on 
the conviction that, in the event of another communist military 
thrust, the United States must choose the theater of conflict to 
its own advantage, it was and still is unexceptionable.** Further- 
more, one of the beneficial effects of the controversy stirred by 
Secretary Dulles has been to clear the air with a “Great Debate” 
among Western military writers over the feasibility of the limited 
use of atomic weapons to redress the imbalance of conventional 
forces between the West and the communist bloc. 


THE CONCEPT OF GRADUATED DETERRENCE 


The debate has turned upon the concept of “graduated deter- 
rence.” The term itself does not accurately denote the policy 
which is set forth by its proponents. It may, for example, be 


“Paul A. Nitze, “Atoms, Strategy and Policy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIV (Jan- 
uary 1956), pp. 188-198. ; 

“Denis Healey, “The Atom Bomb and the Alliance,” Confluence, V (April 
1956); p: :70. 

“Cf. Henry A. Kissinger, “American Policy and Preventive War,” Yale Review, 
XLV (March 1955). 
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argued that deterrence cannot be graduated; either aggression is 
deterred or it is not. But the application of force can be grad- 
uated. The objective of those who advocate the concept is to 
compensate for the West’s inferior posture in conventional forces 
with a doctrine which would make feasible the graduated appli- 
cation of the minimum nuclear force necessary to deter, repel 
or defeat aggression. The principal hope, of course, is that, if the 
communists can be convinced of the West’s determination to deal 
with aggression by using its superior nuclear arsenal to make up 
for its conventional deficiencies, they will not embark on any 
new military adventures. According to the doctrine of graduated 
deterrence, if conflict comes, nuclear weapons would be employed 
in such a way as to deal effectively with the threat of communist 
territorial expansion while, at the same time, keeping the war 
limited. The proponents take as their point of departure the 
notion that the Soviet Union wishes to avoid a general war, even 
though it may be willing to threaten to use, or actually use, force 
to achieve a local objective. Denis Healey, for example, observes: 


Ever since the Revolution, the Soviet Government has considered it the 
major Russian interest to keep out of world war; this was one of the 
great differences between the nature of the threats presented by Hitler 
and Stalin. But at the same time the Soviet Government has always 
been ready to use force or the threat of force for making local advances, 
where this did not seem to involve a serious risk of world war.?® 


This school contends that, unless the Russians can be persuaded 
that Western strategists are refining their concepts of nuclear 
warfare to include the possibility of limited nuclear warfare, 
there is a danger that the communists will more and more regard 
the “massive retaliation” policy as mere American bluff.** Further- 
more, if either the United States, or the Soviet Union, or both 
take it for granted that when conflict comes it will inevitably and 
immediately assume the form of a global strategic war, they may 
be forced to execute their all-out strategic plans once the crisis is 
reached, even if this execution means mutrial suicide."* 

One of the major questions in the development of a theory of 
limited atomic war is whether a distinction can be drawn between 

“Denis Healey, op. cit., p. 74. 

“Sir Anthony Buzzard, “The H-Bomb: Massive Retaliation or Graduated De- 
terrence?” (A Symposium with Sir John Slessor and Richard Lowenthal) Inter- 
national Affairs, XXXII (April 1956), p. 149. 


*Arnold Wolfers, “Could a War in Europe be Limited?” Yale Review, XLV 
(Winter 1956), p. 214. 
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the tactical and strategic use of nuclear weapons and whether 
“Wwe can use our atomic weapons tactically without provoking 
the strategic use of hydrogen weapons.”® Admiral Buzzard uses 
the term “tactical” to refer to the use of the weapons against 
military targets and “strategic” to their use against centers of 
population. Many Western experts deem such a distinction ut- 
terly unrealistic. Raymond Aron has suggested that the reason 
why the limited use of nuclear weapons is frequently rejected 
out of hand is due to an historical accident, namely, the fact that 
the first and only two atomic bombs ever used in warfare were 
dropped on Japanese “urban agglomerations” by long-range 
bombers.”° From this, as Aron points out, the public has concluded 
that in a future war cities would constitute the primary targets 
for nuclear strikes. 

Is it possible to draw a distinction between tactical and strategic 
nuclear weapons based upon the physical difference between 
fission and fusion weapons? Denis Healey argues that it is possible: 


The distinction between weapons exists already, since in general the 
fission weapons are precise, involve insignificant radiation hazards and 
are primarily useful in defense, while the fusion weapons are indis- 
criminate, involve long-range and long-term radiation dangers and are 
primarily if not exclusively useful in attack." 


According to Healey, however, the real problem is to establish a 
clear distinction—not as regards weapons, but rather between 
tactical and strategic targets—which would hold up in war. While 
some military writers frequently understand tactical targets to 
mean only those which lie within the battle and communications 
zone, Arnold Wolfers has called attention to the infinite scope 


“Buzzard, op. cit., p. 148. 

*Raymond Aron, “Europe and Air Power,” in Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan 
T. Possony, eds., “Air Power and National Security,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science CXCIX (May 1955), p. 95. See also 
Col. Robert C. Richardson II, “Atomic Weapons and Theatre Warfare,” Air 
University Quarterly Review, VII (Winter 1954-1955), pp. 9-10. 

*There is not complete agreement, however, on the distinction of weapons. 
Cf. Denis Healey, op. cit., pp. 76-77. The Subcommittee on Disarmament of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee recognizes that a “crucial point in the 
problem is whether as a matter of fact nuclear weapons have been reduced in 
explosive power to such a point that they are clearly distinguishable from strategic 
nuclear weapons and that the vehicles for their delivery have become so precise 
that the destruction they cause is in a category distinctly different from the whole- 
sale and indiscriminate havoc wrought by strategic bombs.” Control and Reduction 
of Armaments, Staff Study No. 5, (Washington, December 11, 1956), p. 2l. 
Cf. also Bernard Brodie, ‘Nuclear Weapons: Strategic or Tactical?” Foreign Af- 
fairs, XXXII (January 1954), and A. T. Hadley, “Low Yield Atomic Weapons: 
A New Military Dimension,” The Reporter, April 10, 1956. 
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of any battle and communications zone in a future war, given 
“the development of long-range carriers, . . . naval forces of 
global striking power, and . . . modern technological advances in 
transportation.”’*? He then proceeds to list the categories of targets 
certain to fall under nuclear attack once the use of nuclear 
weapons has been initiated: “the armed forces in the field, the 
air bases from which fighter planes and short-range bombers take 
off . . . and finally, supply depots and transportation facilities 
... which are of direct service to the armies in the field.”** 

The difficulty of drawing a distinction between tactical military 
targets and urban population centers—one that will hold up in 
wartime— causes grave concern among America’s European allies 
as they listen to Washington’s warnings to the Soviets that nuclear 
weapons will be used if necessary. The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly has pointed out that a “serious weakness of American 
policy at present is that it is preparing to use tactical atomic 
weapons in small actions, but without making plain that they 
would be limited to military targets.’’** Admiral Buzzard has at- 
tempted to bridge the gap in Western strategic planning by sug- 
gesting that the West should spell out a distinction between the 
tactical and strategic use of nuclear weapons along the following 
lines: 


We regard the tactical use of nuclear weapons as confined to atomic 
weapons only, and we exclude the use of even these against towns and 
cities; strategic use of nuclear weapons would refer to the use of hydro- 
gen weapons and to the mass destruction of towns and cities, even by 
atomic weapons.”° 


Having made such a distinction, says Buzzard, the West would 
then be in a position to deliver this warning to the potential 
ageressor: 


If you use aggression, we will, if necessary, use atomic and chemical 
weapons against your armed forces. But we will not . . . use hydrogen 
or bacteriological weapons at all, unless you do, and we will not use 
mass destruction weapons against centres of populatioa—regardless of 
the targets they contain—unless you do so deliberately.?¢ 


Insofar as Buzzard attempts to draw a line between military 
targets and urban populations, his theory of graduated deterrence 


”Arnold Wolfers, op. cit., pp. 217. 

“Ibid., p. 218. 

“Editorial, “Nuclear Weapons,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, June 9, 1955. 
“Buzzard, op. cit., p. 148. 

*Ibid., p. 149. 
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is more in keeping with the Western moral tradition than is the 
strategy of city-annihilation employed in World War II. It pro. 
poses to use only as much force as is absolutely necessary to achieve 
a legitimate objective, i.e., to punish aggression. Moreover, this 
policy would shift the onus of moral responsibility to the aggres. 
sor. If we initiate the use of tactical nuclear weapons, it will be 
because the enemy attacked first; if strategic nuclear weapons 
are used at all, it will be because the enemy first introduced them. 
Buzzard’s theory, which is encumbered by certain difficulties to 
be discussed subsequently, is essentially a defensive one, more 
so than most prevalent military theories. It envisages the annihila- 
tion of military forces which invade the territory of the free 
world but does not deem necessary immediate attacks upon the 
ageressor’s industrial potential for waging war. Military thinkers 
appear to agree that, in a limited engagement at least, atomic 
weapons favor the defending rather than the attacking side be- 
cause of the latter’s need to concentrate invasion forces. According 
to Buzzard, the West enjoys a “superiority in atomic weapons 
suitable for tactical use on land, sea and in the air,” and it could 
use another “great asset, namely, strategic hydrogen air power, 
as a means of compelling an aggressor to accept our distinctions 
in the use of nuclear weapons.”*” This is the answer given by the 
proponents of graduated deterrence to those who argue that the 
enemy would never allow himself to be bound by a distinction 
which would introduce tactical atomic weapons to the advantage 
of the West. Since the Soviet Union would be at a greater dis- 
advantage if the war should become strategic, the graduated 
deterrence school contends, it will, therefore, probably accept 
such a distinction. 

Is it reasonable to assume that the communists would conform 
to the limitations set forth by such a defensive Western strategy? 
There are several indications that they recognize the West still 
enjoys decisive superiority in nuclear weapons systems. Soviet 
disarmament proposals in the last decade have consistently de- 
manded a ban on nuclear weapons as the prerequisite for reduc- 
ing conventional forces. Within the last few years, the Soviets 
have shown increased concern over the possession by the United 
States of a global chain of air bases. Significantly, the fifth point 
in Bulganin’s disarmament offer of November 17, 1956, called for 


"Tbid., p. 150. 
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“the liquidation within two years of all bases on foreign soil.””* 
The most perfunctory analysis of Soviet conduct in the postwar 
decade shows that the Soviet Union, while promoting and pro- 
tracting global conflict, has always refused to go to the brink of 
total war in any given situation. If Soviet Policy should trigger 
total war, such a climax would represent the complete antithesis 
of the central Soviet objective, which is the gradual expansion 
of Soviet power without resort to general war. This is why the 
Kremlin has relied so heavily on military conflict by proxy and 
why it has confined the more violent forms of conflict to areas 
in which it could be localized, such as Asia and the Arab world, 
instead of Europe where the chances of limiting such a conflict 
are small. 

Since the Soviet Union’s military superiority does not lie in 
the realm of nuclear technology at this time, it is conceivable 
that the communists will not be the ones to introduce nuclear 
weapons into a future case of limited aggression. As long as the 
United States remains by far the stronger nuclear power, the 
communists would be very likely to accept the “atomic rules of 
the game”’ as set by the West. This was precisely what the United 
States was able to do in the Korean War: as decisively the stronger 
power—the possessor of nuclear force “in being’’—it was in an 
unchallengeable position to impose the limits and make then 
stick. The only question was whether the limits imposed were 
too narrow. 

This is the general line of reasoning behind the theories of 
“graduated deterrence.’ Certain leading Western strategists, how- 
ever, remain unconvinced that these theories are adequate to the 
kind of threats which the West faces. Sir John Slessor, for ex- 
ample, argues that the principal deterrent against Soviet aggres- 
sion is America’s strategic air-nuclear capability. To spell out 
such a distinction as is proposed by Admiral Buzzard would, in 

*New York Times, November 18, 1956. “The United States,” declares Paul 
Nitze, “is vulnerable to direct attack only from bases on the Eurasian land mass 
and from submarines. The U.S.S.R. is vulnerable to attack not only from North 
American bases but also from bases closer in or on the periphery of the Eura- 
sian land mass itself and from seas controlled by navies of the West .. . (The) 
geographic factor should give the West the possibility of a continuing and de- 
Cisive margin of superiority. The very important emphasis which the Soviets 
are placing on this factor, both in their diplomacy and in their propaganda, 
indicates that they also recognize its importance.” (Op. cit., p. 192). 

*Brodie, op. cit., p. 228. 
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Slessor’s opinion, redound to the advantage of the Soviet Union, 
In support of his position he adduces the following arguments: 
If we say that atomic weapons may be used only in the area of the 
front lines, or the towns in the battle zones [as Buzzard suggests] it will 
not ring a very cordial bell with our. .. . NATO allies, and Russia herself 
would be immune except possibly for towns in the immediate neigh. 
bourhood of airfields. That seems to be a good bargain for the Russians 
who would surely rather capture places like Paris and the channel ports 
intact than as masses of radio-active rubble.*° 


Slessor believes essentially that war has already been abolished 
by the development of thermonuclear weapons, hence statements 
on the carefully restricted employment of these weapons will 
simply have the effect of making war once again a “paying propo- 
sition.’”’*' Taking Buzzard’s theory to imply that not only large 
cities outside the frontline area but also Russian U-boat bases 
and centers of communication leading to the Red Army would 
be ruled out as targets, Slessor concludes that “the effect would 
be that Russia herself would be virtually immune from nuclear 
attack, which would suit the Kremlin very well.”*? As he sees it, 
the only atomic punishment doled out would not be on Russian 
soil but on the soil of America’s allies. Furthermore, he contends, 
it would be a serious mistake to leave the enemy’s submarine 
bases immune from attack because, while increased firepower 
generally favors the defense in land-air warfare, this is not the 
case in sea warfare. 

Slessor, however, does not tell us why, in the kind of limited 
warfare envisioned by Buzzard, the Russians would want to 
employ submarines at all, since their use would immediately 
extend the war beyond the local land area, leading the United 
States immediately to assume that the war was one of strategic 
proportions. It should be reiterated here that Buzzard’s theory is 
designed to deter local and limited communist aggression. 


LIMITED WAR IN EuROPE? 


Slessor, by raising the question of the submarines, calls attention 
to a problem which has not yet been adequately dealt with by 
the advocates of “graduated deterrence” and “measured retalia- 
tion:”” When will a war which begins as a localized conflict assume 
such proportions, by a process of extension, that one or the other 

*Slessor, International Affairs Symposium (see note 17), p. 160. 


"Ibid. 
“Ibid., p. 159. 
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of the antagonists will consider it to have become strategic, re- 
quiring the use of the ultimate weapons? 

The problem might be framed differently: Are there certain 
areas of the world which are so sensitive and so important that 
it is practically impossible to conceive of aggression against them 
in terms of a limited, localized conflict? Raymond Aron has ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is at least one such area. War, he 
says, might be limited in Asia where the stakes are not high 
enough to warrant a general conflict. It could not, however, be 
limited in Europe.** This means, in effect, that the West would 
be compelled to regard any Soviet or Soviet-sponsored attack in 
Europe as the trigger for World War III. This highly explosive 
situation has given rise to what Denis Healey calls the “tripwire”’ 
concept of NATO.** This concept sets forth that, instead of a 
large, permanent NATO ground force, all that is required is the 
presence in Europe of a sufficient force, preferably American, to 
make certain that any attack would constitute the casus belli 
for the activation of the Strategic Air Command.* 

Any modification of the NATO structure in keeping with the 
“tripwire” concept would probably please those who fear that 
existing defense plans which call for the employment of tactical 
atomic weapons will someday turn the Continent into a scorched 
arena of nuclear conflict. Such a conflict, even though it might 
remain “limited” from the Soviet and American points of view, 
would certainly be “strategic” as far as the Europeans are con- 
cerned. Some Europeans might even feel safer if they could be- 
lieve that any attack upon Europe would automatically embroil 
the two giant powers in a strategic war, because that expectation 
would considerably minimize the possibility of calculated aggres- 
sion on the Continent. Under present NATO defense strategy, 
which envisages tactical fighting, many Europeans fear extinction 
in a Soviet-American conflict which would be limited, by the 
tacit understanding of the major antagonists, to the “in-between 
areas.’’°° 

*Aron, op. cit., p. 100. 

“Denis Healey, “NATO's Big Chance,” New Leader, January 7, 1957, pp. 3-4. 

*Sir John Slessor has pointed out that “it is not the armies and tactical air 
forces that deter Russian attack or would defeat it if it came. The primary de- 
terrent to and the real determining factor in a major war in Europe is Anglo- 
American nuclear air power.” (“Disarmament and Security after Geneva,” The 
Reporter, September 8, 1955, p. 24). Cf. also Hugh Gaitskell, ““The Art of Co- 
existence,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, February 7, 1957. 


“The fear of seeing Europe converted into a nuclear battlefield, plus the belief 
that the West has no serious intention of trying to match the Soviets in conven- 
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In order to illustrate the difficulty of limiting a future war in 
Europe, let us construct a hypothetical Soviet attack on Europe. 
Let us assume, for the sake of this hypothesis, that the Soviet 
forces, although atomically equipped, refrain from using atomic 
weapons in their initial onslaught, awaiting NATO’s reaction. In 
this case, NATO might gradually introduce nuclear weapons by 
employing at first low-yield atomic missiles or rockets against 
military concentrations. It seems fairly certain, however, that 
tactical atomic weapons deployed in too close support of the 
NATO ground forces, will face a considerable risk of being 
quickly overrun. An editorial in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly early in 1957 called attention to the fact that tactical 
nuclear weapons “have to be launched in some way from secure 
bases, and General Norstad’s troops are insufficient to hold any 
secure base for more than a matter of hours’’’’ (i.e., those in the 
immediate tactical and communications zone) . 

In view of this situation, it appears that emphasis will have to 
be shifted from tactical nuclear weapons based in the immediate 
zone to tactical nuclear weapons delivered from safer bases lo- 
cated at a considerable distance from the front. For a number of 
years to come, fighter-bombers will constitute an important means 
of tactical delivery. Obviously, these tactical air forces cannot be 
maintained too close to the front. Given the speed and flexibility 


tional forces despite the altered European military balance since the Hungarian 
revolt, has led to speculation in the West about the possibility of a mutual with- 
drawal of forces from the center of Europe. Obviously, any such withdrawal 
is intimately related to many complex political problems, including the reunifica- 
tion of Germany and the future status of the satellite countries. If it is true 
that the main deterrent to aggression in Europe is the fear of general nuclear war, 
then the suggestion for a mutual withdrawal seems worth examining. The advo- 
cates of withdrawal point out that the Western governments are already under 
political and economic pressure to “thin out” their NATO ground forces. They 
apparently believe that this can safely be done in view of the West’s air and 
missile capabilities. Why, then, it is asked, are the Western governments “throw- 
ing away bargaining positions in Europe by reducing the number of men under 
arms without getting any political concessions from the Russians in return?” 
(“Out of the Maze,’ The Times Weekly Review, March 21, 1957.) There is, 
moreover, reason to believe that the Soviet Union is also beginning to realize 
to what extent the strategic situation in Europe has been changed by the advent 
of air and missile nuclear power. The position of the Russians as occupiers of 
Eastern Europe is not only politically awkward, but fraught with military dan- 
gers. The cautious policy pursued by the West during the Hungarian revolt 
demonstrated to the Russians that the West does not intend to employ NATO 
to liberate the satellites. Thus it is now frequently argued that the only way in 
which the Eastern European states can be granted some measure of relief 
from the intolerable presence of the Soviet Army is through a negotiated with- 
drawal from both sides of the demarcation line. Cf. Alvin J. Cottrell and Walter 
F. Hahn, “Soviet Withdrawal?” New Leader, January 21, 1957. 


"Bigger Risks,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, February 14, 1957. 
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of modern jet aircraft, tactical air support can be launched from 
bases much farther to the rear than was possible in World War II. 
Nuclear weapons could be delivered from relatively safer and 
more widely dispersed bases in Spain, Morocco, Libya and Great 
Britain. Tactical Air Command is organized to move back quickly 
from its forward bases and operate independently from Strategic 
Air Command bases located well over 500 miles from the line of 
conflict. The United States can also employ tactical aircraft from 
carriers of the Mediterranean and Atlantic Fleets. 

A crucial question now arises: Will the enemy seek to destroy 
NATO's tactical air or long-range missile capabilities by striking 
back at NATO’s air bases and launching sites to the rear of the 
ground-battle zone? Assuming that NATO, in defense, will be 
launching its tactical planes and missiles from these distant posi- 
tions to strike at targets in the battle zone, the enemy must decide 
whether to confine himself to combatting the NATO planes in 
the air over the area of close contact or to strike at the NATO air 
bases and launching sites outside the immediate battle zone. 

Before taking up the question of missiles, let us examine this 
problem first from the point of view of tactical air operations. If 
the Soviet air force should strike at NATO bases which could 
house both tactical and strategic components, it will give strategic 
proportions to the war by threatening NATO’s strategic capa- 
bilities. As soon as the Soviet air force penetrates in strength 
beyond the tactical zone, NATO, unable to wait and see what 
targets the enemy has selected, will be forced to assume that the 
die has been cast for a blow at the strategic bases along the NATO 
rimland which hold the West’s retaliatory power. Now, as Henry 
Kissinger has trenchantly argued, “any attempt to deprive an 
enemy of his retaliatory force would inevitably bring on all-out 
war,” and accordingly, “the minimum condition for limiting 
war will be the immunity of the enemy’s retaliatory forces.’’** It 
seems that the problem is reduced to this question: Can the 
invader be restrained from sending his air force beyond the tac- 
tical zone by a NATO warning that such a move must be inter- 
preted as a strategic one which requires the West to unleash a 
nuclear attack against the main Soviet bases? In view of the 
likelihood, referred to above, that at least some of NATO’s tac- 
tical planes will be operating from strategic bases, it will be 


*Henry A. Kissinger, “Strategy and Organization,” Foreign Affairs, XXXV 
(April 1957), p. 388. 
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extremely difficult to compel the enemy to respect the immunity 
of the West’s strategic bases. Admittedly, it is conceivable that 
the Soviets, if they are bent on keeping the war limited (ie, 
keeping their home territory inviolable) , would accept the “rules 
of the game,” fight the West’s tactical planes only in the air and 
near the front, and seek either an early tactical victory or a 
quick settlement. 

The problem becomes vastly more complex, however, when we 
consider the possibility that the West may introduce missiles into 
its tactical defense. Great Britain, for example, will soon be ina 
position to launch long-range missiles into the battle zone. Ob- 
viously, missiles launched from NATO’s rimland sites will be 
much harder for the enemy to intercept than tactical planes. 
Since effective missile barrages against military targets in the 
battle zone would threaten the Soviets with quick destruction, 
they would be under great pressure to strike nuclear blows against 
the launching sites. The introduction of missiles by the West for 
tactical uses will, therefore, considerably increase the chances 
that the war will become strategic. There can be little doubt that 
if Great Britain is subjected to nuclear attack, she will retaliate 
with nuclear attacks upon the Soviet home base. This is one of 
the unmistakable implications of the British White Paper on 
Defense issued in April 1957. 

In our hypothetical Soviet attack, we assumed that the initial 
onslaught would take the form of a probing attack—one in which 
the Soviet Union would hope to capitalize on its quantitative 
superiority in ground forces, as well as on the West’s reluctance 
to launch its engines of mass destruction. Such an attack would, 
in effect, be a calculated bluff, and a highly dangerous one. The 
Soviet Union cannot count on the slim possibility that the West 
would resign itself to a communist “smashgrab’” of Western 
Europe rather than risk a suicidal war. The Soviets cannot sub- 
scribe to a strategy of mere bluff in Europe. It is hardly likely 
that they could make a move with their nuclear arm tied behind 
their backs; more likely they would employ tactical nuclear 
weapons at the outset. 

But even under this assumption, the problem remains essen- 
tially the same as before: how deeply could the Soviets penetrate 
with nuclear blows beyond the immediate battle zone before the 
West must regard the war to be strategic? The Soviet Union, 
once it launched an invasion of Europe, simply could not respect 
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any sanctuaries, as did the United States in Korea. Were nuclear 
strikes to be limited to the tactical zone, it would mean that the 
Soviets could not even knock out the vital coast ports through 
which supplies and reinforcements would pour in to NATO 
from the United States. Is it realistic, then, to expect the Soviet 
Union to commit any aggression in Europe unless it has already 
chosen strategic war? This is one of the considerations which 
have prompted some military writers to take a dim view of the 
concept of graduated nuclear deterrence. 

One of the severest critics of the idea of graduated deter- 
rence is Liddell Hart. He agrees fully that the only “safe’’ way 
to use nuclear weapons would be to confine them to the imme- 
diate battlefield. This method alone “will allow the defense a 
chance of profiting by unconventional weapons without precipi- 
tating an all-out war.”*® But Liddell Hart seems extremely reluc- 
tant to see the West gear its defense to atomic warfare in the 
first place. He sees a grave risk in equipping ground forces with 
nuclear weapons, because the field commanders of the armies 
posted in advanced European positions are likely to defend 
themselves with all the weapons at their disposal. He fears that, 
if nuclear-armed forces fail to deter aggression, then the last 
remaining alternative, and a tempting one, will be to embark 
upon the path of mutual incineration. If only the West could 
maintain an adequate level of conventional, non-atomic forces, 
he argues, it would be in a much better position to deter 
local aggression. He brushes aside the problem of the so-called 
East-West imbalance of conventional forces by attributing the 
present disparity not to the Soviet manpower superiority over 
Western Europe but to the West’s “deficiency of will” and “de- 
fective organization,” neither of which he considers to be beyond 
remedy.*° 

Soviet difficulties in Eastern Europe have lent some credence 
to Liddell Hart’s contention that the West could, if it really 
wished to, raise its force levels to the point where it would be 
possible to defend Europe without recourse to nuclear weapons. 
The West now realizes, as does the Kremlin, that estimates of 


*B. H. Liddell Hart, “Military Strategy vs. Common Sense,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, March 3, 1956, p. 49. 

““Russia and her satellites from a total population of 306,000,000 maintain 
standing armies of about 260 active divisions—of which perhaps 160 face west- 
ward. The NATO countries have a population of 230,000,000 in Europe and 
400,000,000 in total, yet produce barely 20 active divisions.” Ibid., p. 49. 
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available Soviet military manpower must be revised downward 
by perhaps one million satellite soldiers. Since the Soviet Union 
may no longer be able to count on the satellite armies and may 
even have to regard them as potential enemies in the event of 
a European conflict, the chances of a Russian non-nuclear attack 
upon NATO in the foreseeable future seem somewhat remote. 
If this be the case, then Hart’s conventional recipe for Europe, 
while it may now be more credible in terms of manpower levels 
than when it was first suggested, is simultaneously rendered ob- 
solete in terms of realistic alternatives still open to the Soviets 
who can no longer depend upon their conventional might. But 
even granted the purely theoretical possibility that the Soviets 
will continue to rely on their weakened conventional striking 
power and the West might forge a non-nuclear defense system, 
the perennial tendency in the Western capitals to reduce the size 
of ground forces has been aggravated since the Battle of Budapest. 
The United States, Great Britain and Germany have all announ- 
ced their intentions to make additional cuts. France would un- 
doubtedly move in the same direction were she not bogged down 
in Algeria; in any event, the half million French troops in North 
Africa, though they must be credited with holding NATO terri- 
tory, do not contribute directly to the defense of Western Europe. 


THE NEED FOR AN OPERATIONAL DOCTRINE 


The authors of this study do not pretend to be clairvoyant. It 
is impossible to state with authority that a war in Europe can be 
limited, or that it cannot be limited. Human psychological reac- 
tions and moral choices are unpredictable. It does, however, seem 
reasonable to conclude that limited atomic war is less feasible 
in Europe than in the Middle East, Southeast Asia or the Far 
Fast. In these latter areas, the use by the West of tactical nuclear 
weapons to defeat communist aggression without provoking all- 
out retaliatory warfare seems conceivable for a number of reasons. 
First of all, the national security interest of the Soviet Union is 
not nearly so much at stake along her Asian frontiers as it is in 
Eastern Europe. If communist aggression comes in Asia, it is 
very likely to stem from China. Assuming even that the U.S.S.R. 
might furnish some atomic weapons to its ally, there is little reason 
to think that Russia would be willing to allow herself to be 
drawn into a general war to protect a power which might some 
day become Moscow’s major rival for hegemony within the com- 
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munist world. Therefore, until China becomes a nuclear power 
in her own right, there is no grave danger that, in a war with 
China, the guarded introduction of tactical atomic weapons by 
the West against Chinese military targets would lead to strategic 
war on a global scale. On the great land mass of Asia, it would 
be easier for American planes to strike at transportation and 
supply targets, enemy troop concentrations and even guerrilla- 
infested mountains or jungles without endangering whole urban 
populations. Moreover, tactical planes could operate almost exclus- 
ively from island and carrier bases; the enemy could strike back 
without annihilating cities and without generating ineluctable 
pressures for wholesale mutual strategic destruction. Perhaps the 
“seonuclear’” differences between Asia and Europe can be illus- 
trated most tellingly by pointing out that it is virtually incon- 
ceivable that nuclear weapons could even be tested, let alone 
safely used in combat, in Europe; this does not hold at all for Asia. 


In this article, an effort has been made to draw a number of 
distinctions bearing upon the problem of limited warfare in the 
atomic age: distinctions as to strategic and tactical weapons, targets, 
bases and even geographical areas. One last factor must be men- 
tioned, namely, the overall political framework in which limited 
wars would be waged and the political objectives for which they 
would be waged. The American public still lacks an understand- 
ing of the objectives of a limited war. To defeat aggression, is it 
sufficient simply to push the aggressor back to the line of scrim- 
mage, as was done in the case of Korea, or must a proportionate 
punishment in the form of a net loss be inflicted upon the ag- 
ressor?*! If the aggressor is to be punished proportionately, how 
can it be made clear that his survival is not at stake, so that he 
will not misinterpret the West’s war objectives and decide to 
launch a strategic offensive in desperation? Raymond Aron and 
Arnold Wolfers both warn against the danger of setting up un- 
conditional surrender as the object of a future war, since this 
would be certain to lead to strategic nuclear war.*” 

Obviously, if the West develops a strategy of limited warfare 
for either deterrent or punitive purposes, it must be prepared 
under certain circumstances to settle for limited political objec- 

“Colonel Leghorn urges a policy of “nuclear punishment” under which the 
West would always meet communist aggressive force with greater counterforce. 
Op. cit., p. 84. 


“Raymond Aron, “Can War in the Atomic Age be Limited?” (unpublished 
article), pp. 14-15; Arnold Wolfers, op. cit., p. 84. 
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tives or sometimes even to lose limited engagements. ‘The advo. 
cates of limited warfare argue convincingly enough that the West, 
because of its “decisive margin of superiority” in strategic nuclear 
delivery systems, can impose the conditions of limited warfare and 
compel the enemy to observe them. But this view perhaps assumes 
too readily that the possession by the West of superior strategic 
nuclear capabilities will of itself always insure victory in limited 
nuclear conflicts. The West, from the point of view of both 
geography and technology, is still better prepared than the com- 
munists to fight a strategic war. The West’s only experience with 
limited warfare in the period of the Cold War was the bitter one 
in Korea. Moreover, neither side has had any experience at all 
in tactical nuclear warfare, and there is at least room in the lay- 
man’s mind for doubt about the comparative present levels of 
tactical nuclear arms held by the West and by the Soviet Union. 
For these reasons, the West cannot afford to be overconfident 
of its ability to win a limited atomic war. 

Consequently, the West must face up to an important decision: 
Is it willing to accept defeat in a limited nuclear war with the 
communists? The development of a doctrine of limited nuclear 
warfare may, in the absence of an adequate operational policy, 
merely serve to make inevitable the total nuclear war which both 
sides wish to avoid. The Korean War illustrated the fact that it is 
extremely difficult for a democratic country armed with massive 
power to submit to all the frustrations which limited warfare 
entails. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has a political 
system which equips it better to carry on such conflict, since 
public opinion does not so readily influence the conduct of 
foreign policy. This was amply borne out by the example of 
what the Soviet Union was able to do in Hungary virtually with- 
out the knowledge of the Russian people. 

The peoples of the Western nations must develop a realistic 
attitude on the question of war in the nuclear age; they must 
be prepared to apply force when necessary for worthy political 
objectives, and they must be prepared to see a war which starts 
out as a limited one become strategic if necessary to avert defeat 
of the free world by communism in a series of small-scale atomic 
engagements. 

It is not the mere possession of superior strategic air nuclear 
capability which will deter the Soviet Union from aggression. 
What is more important is that the rulers of the Soviet Union 
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should be convinced that the West cannot be frightened into 
foregoing the use of these weapons when the issue of global com- 
munist domination hangs in the balance.** One of the most realis- 
tic ways in which the West could communicate its determination 
to the communist world would be to stress that aspect of power 
which has been for all practical purposes ignored during the 
Cold War. While considerable emphasis has been placed upon 
nuclear stockpiles and delivery systems, relatively little attention 
has been paid to a vital component of national military power 
in the nuclear age, namely, defense capabilities. It is in this realm 
where a decisive breakthrough in the thermonuclear stalemate 
can yet be made. While the Soviet Union is still trying to com- 
pensate for its inferior stockpiles and delivery systems, the West, 
led by the United States, is now in a position to devote its energies 
and resources to defense systems. Just as the specter of the nuclear 
bomb has paralyzed the West’s diplomacy in recent years, the 
“no place to hide” mentality has prevented the West from moving 
forward with vigor and ingenuity to cope with the defense prob- 
lem. In January 1957 the eminent nuclear physicist, Edward 
Teller, offered some hopeful, practical advice which suggests that 
the West need not remain forever impaled on the horns of the 
ultimate dilemma—peace at any price or the annihilation of all 
civilization, perhaps even of all life on earth. Refusing to take it 
for granted that a nuclear attack on the United States must neces- 
sarily mark an abrupt end to American history, Teller urges that 
there now be undertaken the construction of numerous deep 
underground shelters within the areas of the highest population 
density. 

... I have in mind deep, underground shelters which can accommo- 
date at least a thousand persons per shelter. I have in mind such a 
number of shelters that in any densely populated area in this country, 
people can walk to a shelter within fifteen minutes. A plan of this kind 
is costly, but not prohibitively so. 

... The shelters should have supplies of food, air, medicine, and 
communications equipment so that people in the shelters can be informed 
when it is safe to come out. With such a system of shelters, there is no 
need to anticipate, even under the most serious attack, that the casualties 
in a future war will be much greater than the casualties that have been 
experienced in past wars. . . 


. . . Russia, which is struggling to build up an industrial civilization, 
cannot do the same thing. Its agricultural supplies are scarce. Its in- 


“For a discussion of this question, see Stefan T. Possony, “Communism and 
Air Power,” Air University Quarterly Review, VII (Winter 1954-1955), pp. 44-54. 
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dustry is working. In fact, it is a miracle that it is working at all. But 
it is certainly not working on a surplus. We can produce fat and stor 
it. The Russians cannot.** 
If the Soviet Union feels compelled to match such a defense 
program with its own, it will find itself laboring under a greater 
economic strain than the United States, which has so thoroughly 
solved the problems of production that the Marxists accuse it of 
resorting to defense programs in order to keep its economy ex. 
panding. It is advisable for the West to begin building its defense. 
for-survival now, while it still enjoys a margin of superiority a 
regards strategic nuclear capabilities, rather than wait until the 
Soviet Union has pulled abreast in the technological race. 
Western statesmen must formulate a policy that will do either 
of two things: deter communist aggression or, failing that, defeat 
the aggression when it comes. The theorists are practically unani- 
mous in holding that, if aggression does occur, it is highly desir. 
able that it be defeated efficiently and decisively by means short 
of strategic nuclear war. Most of them also seem agreed that, in 
view of the danger that history’s first nuclear war might get out 
of hand, it is better to deter than to fight. Yet all of the theorists, 
whether they realize it or not, are confronted with a formidable 
dilemma. For deterrent purposes, a declaratory policy containing 
certain features of the Dulles doctrine of “massive retaliation,” 
including its vagueness, may have a certain effectiveness. But too 
much talk about a “policy of deterrence” may ultimately prove 
self-defeating. It is one thing to deter; it is quite another to be 
actually prepared to fight if necessary. For planning and oper- 
ational purposes, it is essential that the West have a theory, a 
practical political policy, and military establishments adequate 
to the exigencies of all types of nuclear warfare. In the last 
analysis, only a flexible operational policy, reflecting a real ca- 
pacity to accept successfully any gauntlet hurled down by the 
communists, will be sufficient to deter aggression, large or small. 


“Edward Teller, “The Nature of Nuclear Warfare,’ Air Force, January 195/, 
pp. 46-47. 
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THE PROBABILITY OF WAR 
IN OUR TIME 


Gerhart Niemeyer 


I. THE NATURE OF SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The question around which, in the last analysis, turns most 
of the argument about Soviet-American relations is often crudely 
put in the form: Will there be a war between the two countries? 
Most people seek the answer to this question in an interpretation 
of Soviet intentions. War, so we are told by some, will come be- 
cause the Soviets are busy preparing for it and thus must surely 
have aggressive designs. Others contend that there will be no 
war because the Soviet leaders are interested in “making a suc- 
cess of their economic experiment,” abhor war and have accepted 
“peaceful co-existence” as a principal of international order. 

The argument, conducted in these terms, has not brought us 
nearer to insights on which intelligent policies could rely. Pos- 
sibly it is an unfruitful argument because the questions aims at 
knowledge of future events. Instead of asking ourselves “What 
will happen” and trying to read the answer in someone else’s 
mind, it might be better to ask ourselves “In what situation are 
we caught up, and what must one expect in that kind of situation?” 
In other words, instead of formulating a prediction, we should 
try to arrive at an intelligent assumption. When, in the morning, 
all the signs of sky and atmosphere point to rain, we may well 
say: “It is going to rain” and equip ourselves accordingly. Actu- 
ally, what we mean to say is that, under the circumstances, one 
behaves on the assumption that it is going to rain, though rain 
may actually not occur. We state an expectation, but the expec- 
tation is not a prophecy. Rather, it is a kind of analysis of the 
sequence of events which experience has taught us to anticipate 
under the prevailing combinations of circumstances. Hence, our 
question regarding war should be reformulated in this fashion: 
“Is the relation between the Soviet Union and the United States 
of such a kind that one should expect it to result in eventual war?” 

This, however, is only one aspect of the problem. For, so one 
may object, this kind of reasoning takes the Soviet-American re- 
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lation for granted, as something that exists and unfolds by itself. | 
It looks upon Soviet-American relations as something that happens 
to us, whereas actually the happening occurs at least partially 
through us. Hence, so that objection continues, the way in which 
we look at Soviet-American relations is an active factor in the 
nexus of events: by changing our perspective of the relationship 
we are able to change the relationship as such. What to assume 
about Soviet-American relations is therefore not merely a question 
of accurate analysis of a situation, but also a moral choice. 

This choice, of course, should not be confused with the decision 
on policies. We are dealing here with assumptions, and we are 
looking at them both as mental images of the situation regarded 
as an object and as mental attitudes acting upon the situation in 
which we partake as subjects. In either respect an assumption is 
not identical with a prescription. To return to our previous ex- 
ample about the weather: If, when looking out of the window, 
we conclude “It is going to rain” —meaning that the situation calls 





for conduct shaped in the expectation of rain—we still have to | 


make a choice between abandoning any plans to go out that day, 
calling a taxi, carrying a raincoat and umbrella, taking a chance 
on being able to dodge any rain in a doorway, or getting wet. 
The latter are, as it were, various policy alternatives, all based on 
the assumption that it is going to rain. If it actually does not rain, 
the policy decisions are still correct to the extent to which they 
flow from the assumption (provided the assumption itself was 
based on a correct reading of the signs). In other words, though 
one may carry raincoat and umbrella in vain, carrying them 1s 
still “correct” policy on 4 day with threatening skies. The weather, 
_ of course, is not influenced by what we assume about it, as human 
situations are, so the analogy must not be carried too far. 


Soviet-American Relations in the Light of Patterns of 
Historical Experience 


As we focus attention on the probability of war in the kind of 
relation that exists between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, let us remember, as a matter of general experience, that 
when nations (or other political groups) act with persistent 
hostility toward each other, regard each other’s power as a real 
menace to themselves, are unwilling to let each other be within 
given areas, and point loaded guns at each other, chances are 
that the guns will go off sooner or later. Thus, an observer of 
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American-Japanese relations could with confidence have pre- 
dicted war as the likely outcome of the policies both countries 
pursued prior to Pearl Harbor. ‘The understanding of the situa- 
tion would not have been invalidated had circumstances com- 
bined to avoid the outbreak of war. What the observer would 
have understood is the potentiality of violence in a situation of 
sustained hostile intent of nations toward each other. 


Groups and nations, no less than private individuals, often 
immerse their whole beings in conflict to a point where a solution 
by violence is inherent in their reciprocal wills and deeds a long 
time before it actually occurs. Perceptive reading of such a pat- 
tern of conflict enables the observer to anticipate probable war 
without in the least committing himself to any political theory 
positing the “inevitability of war.” 

Relations between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. combine the char- 
acteristics of pre-Pearl Harbor relations between the U.S. and 
Japan with those of pre-Fort Sumter relations between North 
and South. Each side sees the other’s aspirations as a threat to 
itself and begrudges the other the power it now enjoys. Each 
side is arming, and arming with an eye exclusively to the other. 
Each states its objectives in terms obviously unacceptable to the 
other. Each regards the other’s power as a denial of its most basic 
values, a threat to its social order, and a death warrant for its 
leaders. Anyone who supposes that such a relationship can be 
changed merely by an effort of will has only to reflect upon our 
own conduct and the depth of conviction that determines it. 
Even our best-intentioned demarches vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
have been characteristic assertions of our values, which no Soviet 
government can accept without admitting political defeat.’ Hav- 
ing in fact conceded a Soviet sphere of influence in Eastern 
Europe, we have insisted on Western-style elections there, thus 
showing a disposition to inject Western political values into 
what the Soviets have some reason to regard as their own domain. 

In juxtaposing the values of the free world with those of the communists we 
would do well to bear in mind Churchill’s admonition: “Except in so far as force 
is concerned, there is no equality between right and wrong.” From the point of 
view of a consensus on what men have regarded good through the ages, com- 
munist rule can hardly be considered other than plain, unadulterated evil. But 
in a power struggle shot through and through with ideological meaning, be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States, the ideas of both sides represent, 
as we have seen, “positions of strength.” In this sense, values embodied in each 
side’s actions toward the other should be considered, for the purposes of policy 


analysis, as matters “concerning force” in Churchill’s sense, matters regarding 
which it would be suicidal not to treat right and wrong as equals. 
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We have confirmed this decision in favor of intervention by | 
assisting Tito at the time of his quarrel with Moscow, by launch- 
ing Radio Free Europe, by sympathizing with the rioting workers 
of East Germany and of Poland, by delivering food to East Ger. 
many, and by proposing a UN investigation of forced labor camps, 
We have taken the UN—based as it is on essentially Western, free- 
world concepts of right and wrong, law and order, majority rule 
and civil rights—and brandished it as a standard that the com. 
munists must accept. The UN concept of aggression, for example, 
itself introduced an “unlimited” Western objective into the 
Korean war, in the sense that we found ourselves pursuing not 
merely territorial or military objectives but the further objective 
of forcing the enemy to amend his character and accept our entire 
concept of international order. Similarly, our disarmament pro- 
posals, based as they have been on international inspection and 
open information, have amounted to a denial of the Soviet type 
of society. To put this a little differently: even in our most con- 
ciliatory moods, we cannot bring ourselves to show or feel respect 
for Soviet interests by giving up active objection, for example, to 
Soviet oppression of the satellite peoples, the police management 
of Soviet internal affairs and the clear Soviet policy of eliminating 
politically hostile groups in neighboring countries. At the same 
time, however, we insist that such policies as the Marshall Plan, 
NATO, SEATO, MSA, European integration, etc., are justified, 
though we know them to have aroused violent Soviet objections. 
Moreover, we have taken great pains to have some of these policies 
endorsed by majority resolutions of the UN. 

This description is not intended to imply any criticism of our 
policies. We cannot act otherwise, since international law, ma- 
jority rule, civil rights, free elections, open information, con- 
tractual labor, etc., are values that we cannot renounce without 
ceasing to be ourselves. But that is precisely the point. We mean 
no harm, but every time we seek to realize a goal that we believe 
to be good, just, and humane, we issue a declaration of war to 
Soviet society. And the same thing is true in reverse. 

Beyond these value commitments in our foreign policy, more- 
over, we have in our domestic affairs launched on a path of re- 
lentless campaign against the communists that cannot fail to 
affect our feelings and actions toward Soviet Russia: witness the 
Smith Act, the McCarran Act, the periodic renewal of the House 
Committee on UnAmerican Activities, the successive measures 
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calculated to tighten the Executive Loyalty Program, the Medina 
trial and its sequels, etc. All of these actions reflect a determina- 
tion on the part of the American people to eliminate from its 
society persons of a certain persuasion. The measures mentioned 
amount to an announcement—by most Americans to the com- 
munist few among them—not that they must be silent but that 
they must either undergo a change of heart or be regarded— 
and treated—as enemies. Regardless of how we look upon this by 
now deep-rooted and persistent attitude, we cannot deny that it 
represents a basic decision on the part of the American people, 
and we cannot afford to ignore or even belittle its predictable 
effect on Soviet-American relations. We have here a manifestation 
of the deep-seated and almost instinctive abhorrence which Amer- 
icans feel regarding communism and communists, an abhorrence 
that cannot help but arouse the abolitionist instincts that have 
played so great a part in American history. 

There is no evidence that we are deliberately setting out to 
start a war with Russia; but we are behaving—and are by our 
deepest convictions constrained to behave—in such a way that a 
“we or they” of war is implied in the entire character of our 
intercourse with Soviet Russia. Similarly, one can dispense with 
the question whether the evidence points conclusively to a Soviet 
plan to start war at such and such a time, since they, even more 
than we, are committed by their entire view of history and so- 
ciety to the “we or they” choice. Given such a relationship, neither 
side can feel at peace so long as the other has the capacity to do it 
harm. Must not each side then assume that sooner or later the 
other will resort to war? And would not concern for our safety 
counsel that, instead of asking whether the struggle will culminate 
in a violent showdown, we begin by asking when and under what 
circumstances this could happen and by what means and methods 
we could be victorious? 


Is Historical Experience Relevant in the Present Situation? 


Against this conclusion, the following argument is often ad- 
vanced: 

In our age of ““mega-deaths” one cannot assume that the conflict 
of two hostile national wills locked in bitter, active and continuous 
antagonism will lead to violence as that kind of conflict has 
usually done in the past. General historical experience cannot 
any longer serve as a guide under present circumstances. The 
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nature of war has so changed that, even in their bitterest struggles, 
modern nations will shrink from it because it is so certain to 
bring utter destruction to both sides. 

Let it be noted that this argument does not deny the lessons 
of past experience as here mentioned. It admits that up to the 
present it has been correct to infer eventual violence from a pat- 
tern of evident, active and determined mutual hostility between 
nations. But, it asserts, in the face of modern military technology, 
one should not assume war to result from the clash of hostile 
national wills. The argument thus is based not on experience 
but on speculation—one could even say on optimistic speculation. 
War has so outgrown any proportion to any of its conceivable 
ends that deliberate resort to it is inconceivable. Many feel that 
assuming the possibility of war is but the first step toward 
willing war. Hence they reject even the assumption that it could 
happen, and much more the assumption that it is likely to happen. 

Now, one cannot exclude the possibility that the nature of 
modern war has indeed imposed restraining fears on all govern- 
ments to the extent that this fear overshadows all other motives 
of conflict. But, before discarding historical experience, one would 
do well to demand evidence that such a change has in fact taken 
place. Some such evidence seems to be available. The Western 
press abounds with declarations to the effect that “co-existence 
is the only alternative to no existence.’’ War, we are frequently 
told, would mean the end of all civilization or even the end of 
all life on this planet. The President of the United States himself 
uttered the phrase “There is no alternative to peace.” Before 
rushing to the conclusion that such words are reliable proof of a 
fundamentally changed attitude toward war, let us consider 
other evidence. 

Both the Soviet Union and the United States are engaged in 
an arms race. The fact that neither has been attacked by the 
other at the existing level of armaments does not cause them to 
maintain that level as adequate for their security. As the race 
continues, the hazards of the competitive relationship increase. 
Nevertheless, both sides are willing to risk these hazards and to 
bank on their capacity to win decisive military superiority. Both 
sides, despite protestations of defensive intentions, seek superiority 
in offensive weapons. On both sides, moreover, statements at the 
highest level have contradicted the declarations mentioned above. 
The Soviets never cease to accuse the United States of war mon- 
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gering; at the same time, they assure their own people that an 
atomic war would destroy capitalism but not socialism. On our 
side high-ranking persons have similarly expressed their confi- 
dence that we rather than the Soviet Union would survive an 
atomic bombardment. There has been no dearth of warnings 
against a Soviet policy of atomic blackmail. In the negotiations 
on arms reductions since 1946, both sides have been well aware 
of each other’s positions, yet both sides have insisted on conditions 
which they knew to be unacceptable to the other side. If attitudes 
toward war have changed, actions on both sides give little evi- 
dence. 

One could, to be sure, point to the repeated “brink of war’ 
risks which both sides took without actually going over the brink. 
Before attributing the restraint shown in Azerbaijan, Berlin, 
Korea, Indochina, Quemoy and Matsu, etc., to a changed attitude 
toward war, one would do well to consider another explanation 
for such restraints: We are in the presence not only of weapons 
of unprecedented power but also of a bipolar concentration of 
political forces. In other words, the clash, if and when it comes, 
will be more than a passing test of force. The clash will decide 
the fate of the world in the sense that either mankind will pass 
entirely under communist rule, or the will of free peoples will 
prevail and destroy communist power. It may well be the finality 
of the showdown which causes the antagonists to hesitate in 
situations in which the military prospects do not favor them 
beyond any doubt. Inasmuch as the true cause of such restraint 
as we have witnessed is not certain, we cannot conclude confident- 
ly that attitudes toward war have fundamentally changed. 

A violent showdown as the ultima ratio of the Soviet-American 
conflict could be ruled out if one could be confident that both 
the enemy and we are determined to suffer any marginal loss in 
prestige, power, security, self-respect, and freedom rather than 
fight. In other words, we could be virtually certain that “war is 
now impossible” if we were confident that, given the nature of 
modern war, both sides will know that they will end up losers. 
Even if one assumes that war in the atom age will necessarily 
result in wholesale destruction, it is hard to argue this thesis with 
conviction. Let him who would attempt to argue it aver that he 
would not prefer defeating the Soviet Union in an atomic war 
to being defeated by it! As long as it makes a decisive difference 
at which end of the one remaining gun one finds oneself after 
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an infinitely devasting war, one cannot be sure that war will by 
tacit agreement be ruled out of the relations between two basically 
antagonistic nations. Must we not therefore assume that a time 
may come when one side or the other will so fear the consequences 
of further delay that it may prefer to take the chance of a violent 
showdown? 

Suppose—so one might contend at this point—that neither of 
the two opponents will ever find himself pressed to a point where 
he must make the ultimate choice? Suppose, in other words, that 
the moment will never come when “further delay” appears to 
entail, for either side, such fearful penalties as a decisive loss of 
security and, ultimately, of freedom? Will not “further delay’ 
then continue to be preferable to a “violent showdown,” and can 
we not confidently assume that both sides will opt for what is 
and remains the less disastrous alternative? Recent events, both 
in the satellite countries and in the Middle East, have shown 
that the equation of East-West power is not likely to remain 
stable. The relations are such that each side must continuously 
fear that the other will seek to increase its strength to a level 
sufficient to accomplish not only certain international ends but a 
revolutionary change within its own frontiers; at the same time, 
neither side can safely enjoy the status quo so long as defections 
from its own ranks can swell those of the other side. The status 
quo is inherently unstable and total revolution lies (for the 
loser) at the end of the race for power advantage: is this not 
sufficient reason for each side to assume that in this developing 
power equation there is a point of no return? And when that 
point, in its estimation, seems to be approaching, will not loss of 
all that is valuable seem the inescapable price for letting it pass? 
And if this is so, dare we count on an indefinite postponement 
of the fateful decision by both sides? It is an extremely hazardous 
assumption to make, one that amounts to every bit as fateful a 
decision as that of going to the opposite extreme. 


The Role of Limited Wars 


It is frequently argued that, since nuclear fighting has been 
tacitly banned and nuclear establishments are maintained for 
purposes of deterrence rather than actual fighting, war has now 
been limited to local actions with conventional forces and partial 
objectives. Both sides, it is alleged, are ready to use force on 4 
small scale and for objectives short of full victory. 
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This theory amounts to a classification of military conflicts 
into “safe” and “‘unsafe” ones. Now, drawing distinctions between 
various kinds of war, in a situation where the “big war” is so fate- 
fully conclusive, is a most important matter. But the arbitrary 
classification of wars into “small” and “big’’ ones is inadequate 
because it insists on quantity as the criterion of distinction. The 
significance of the “small” wars fought in the last decade is not 
the limited quantity of forces nor the partial involvement of the 
main antagonists, but the fact that, in each case, the stake of 
military action was hegemony over an entire area. If, instead 
of comparing the campaigns in Greece, China, Korea and Indo- 
china with a potential all-out atomic conflict, we look upon them 
as phases of political conquest, we find that, in each case, the 
use of force was indeed massive and intended to be decisive. ‘The 
objective, however, was not a military victory over the “real” 
opponent but political domination over the area surrounding 
the battleground. Victory served to create political support for 
the victor far beyond the theater of war and enabled him to 
establish his organizational control over the nations of the en- 
tire region. 

It is obvious that organizational control, coupled with local 
political support, is a powerful weapon in Soviet hands. It creates 
an illusion of voluntary popular decision in the Soviet’s favor— 
an illusion which quickly radiates to other areas. At the very 
least, it adds political strength to Soviet maneuvers in the United 
Nations, if only by increasing the “‘neutralist” bloc. At worst (for 
the West) , if it results in the establishment of a local communist 
regime, the West is confronted with a fait accompli which it is 
loath to change lest it risk total war. Had the communists been 
victorious in Greece, the Near East might now be behind the 
Iron Curtain. Had South Korea been lost to the communists, 
Japan would now be a Soviet (or Communist Chinese) satellite. 

If it is clear that the West’s fear of all-out atomic conflict pro- 
tects Soviet positions of political control, it follows that a distinc- 
tion must be made between supposedly “‘small” wars in terms of 
their potential consequences. If a local military action by the 
enemy endangers territory which we consider vital to our se- 
curity, we would consider the conflict not “small” but big, even 
if conducted with conventional military forces. Conversely, the 
Soviets are not likely to treat as a “‘small’”’ war one which threatens 
the Kremlin’s position in an extended area. In either case, the 
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“small” war would almost immediately turn into a large-scale 
showdown. 

Should we conclude at this point that not only all-out atomic 
war but also certain types of “small’’ wars have been ruled out by 
tacit agreement of the antagonists? This argument would be 
hard to refute if it applied only to “regular” wars fought by 
“regular” troops. But in addition to military conflict with con. 
ventional forces, the Soviet-American conflict has been studded 
with guerilla wars, action by para-military forces, street fighting 
and mob violence. Irregular use of force has often served as a 
direct road to political control. At the same time, irregular fight. 
ing might be the prelude to regular military actions. “Small” 
wars, brought about by irregular action, might therefore return 
us, at any moment, to that point where a refusal to contemplate 
all-out atomic fighting must be paid for with the renunciation of 
further effective resistance. 


Il. THe PossisteE Errecr oF Our ASSUMPTIONS ON 
SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


We have so far considered Soviet-American relations as a 
reality on which our thinking. has had no influence. In this de. 
tached perspective, we found that the relationship is one in 
which eventual violence seems probable. The situation, therefore, 
called for policy assumptions based on the likelihood of war, for, 
according to Hobbes, “war consists not in battle only, or the 
act of fighting, but in a tract of time wherein the will to contend 
by battle is sufficiently known, and therefore the notion of time 
is to be considered in the nature of war.” 

We must now turn to the second aspect of the problem of war, 
as noted above, viz., the argument that if we allow ourselves to 
assume the likelihood of war, we would by our ensuing words 
and deeds contribute to the validation of our assumption. Or, 
reversely, by assuming that peace can be maintained in spite of 
everything, we at least make what contribution we can to avoid- 
ing the catastrophe. Here it is no longer a question of correctly 
understanding the realities of foreign affairs. Our thinking about 
foreign affairs is itself regarded as an act for which we are morally 
responsible. We are told that we must not assume the worst lest 
our assuming it bring the worst to pass. 

Such an argument would be sound only if it followed that by 
not assuming the worst we could prevent the worst from hap 
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pening. Or, to put it differently, the argument, to be convincing, 
would have to prove that, as one succeeds in avoiding the evil of 
violence by refusing to treat it as probable, one does not con- 
tribute to worse evils in its place. 

The question can be put in this way: If we act on the assump- 
tion that war between the Soviet Union and the West can be 
avoided and they act on the assumption that sooner or later it is 
bound to come, which of the two would turn out to have read 
the facts of reality correctly? Do not both, in choosing between 
the alternative assumptions, have to postulate that the other side 
will view the matter in the same way? If we decide to assume 
that war need not come, we must also assume that the Soviets 
will not adopt a different view (since, on the argument’s own 
showing, they, by assuming the worst, will bring it about). But 
suppose we discover later that they have adopted a different view, 
and that, while we were making every decision with the expec- 
tation of promoting peace, their actions sought only to promote 
their advantage before and during the expected war? Would our 
assumption then have affected the character of the relation in 
such fashion that its most dreadful results would have been 
averted? Would we not simply find ourselves back where we 
started, i.e., with a relation with the U.S.S.R. that remains on 
the original track? Would we not have damaged, perhaps irre- 
parably, the capacity of free men to resist oppression, by declin- 
ing to accept the relation for what it is? A major state, we find, 
cannot afford not to go on the worst assumption, since the penalty 
of not being prepared for the worst, both materially and mentally, 
is to be defeated by the fear of the worst. 

It is important never to forget that the very fear of war can 
be used as an effective weapon in the struggle for power, and 
that it is being so used methodically by the Kremlin. In a rela- 
tion of profound and determined hostility, the side that is pre- 
pared to face the worst and shrink from nothing has the advantage 
over the side that is unwilling to do so. Stalin once made a 
remark to this effect in a conversation with one of our ambassa- 
dors: Western nations and the Kremlin, he said, both hate and 
fear war, but the Russians fear it slightly less than we, and this 
constitutes their strength. In other words: by refusing to assume 
the likelihood of violence we expose ourselves to blackmail. If 
we close our eyes to reality, “crying peace, peace, when there is 
no peace,’ an enemy determined to have his way can eventually 
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maneuver us into paying a price for a “lessening of the tension,” } 
Once successful, he can repeat the maneuver ad infinitum, unley 
we decide no longer to avert our eyes from the ugly face of war, 
In other words, along this road lies eventual appeasement, weak. 
ness with dishonor and ultimately bloodless defeat—evils no les 
fearful than the evils of violence. 

There is ground for doubting, moreover, that a refusal to | 
assume the likelihood of war would really contribute anything | 
towards avoiding violence under present conditions. Let uw 
admit at once that one can think of many ways in which our 
actions and policies could help to build peace. We could stop 
accusing the Soviets in public of crimes, atrocities, and ill-will. 


We could agree to negotiations within their frame of reference 


(e.g., German elections managed by a combined government, 
five power talks with Communist China included, disarmament 
talks beginning with the prohibition of atomic weapons, etc.). 
We could refrain from any encouragement of anti-Soviet forces, 


from Chiang Kai-shek to Franco and Ngo Diem. We could, along | 


with the Soviets, emphasize Great Power unanimity in the United 
Nations. We could contemplate restoring full East-West trade. 
We could abandon some of our overseas bases. We could soft- 
pedal NATO and SEATO. We could, by symbolic deeds and 
gestures, indicate our goodwill towards Russia and its people. 
All these moves would add up to a policy clearly aimed above 
all at peace. But let us also admit that probably we are not going 


to do any of these things or, at any rate, certainly not many of | 


them. Our policies and gestures will continue to speak a language 
of determined opposition to the Soviet Union, hostility to it 


values and fear of its power. Our refusal to assume the likelihood | 


of war will not, by itself, change the character of our actions 
and feelings toward the Soviet Union. Far from bringing about 
a peaceful pattern of Soviet-American relations, it would result 
merely in reducing our own preparedness. Rather than increase 
our freedom of action, it would narrow it. 

We have arrived at the conclusion that we should not assume 
that the horror of modern warfare has excluded a violent show- 
down from the range of possibilities in Soviet-American relations. 
Our refusal to guide our policies by the assumption of an eventual 
war will neither promote peace nor increase national safety. 
Soviet-American relations are governed by the conflict between 
the basic convictions underlying the American and Soviet societies, 
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their capacity to do each other mortal harm, and each side’s 
estimate of the other as a total and potentially effective negation 
of its own existence. In view of these characteristics, it would be 
neither rational nor safe to assume that a violent showdown 
would not be likely. 


The Mellowing Effects of Peace 


A different approach to the problem of assumptions can be 
summarized as follows: Habits of freedom, toleration, respect 
for human life and dignity, respect for law, etc., grow above all 
in an environment of stability and normalcy. Fear and suspicion 
will destroy these imponderables. If we allow ourselves to be 
guided by the assumption of a life-and-death struggle and espe- 
cially of the probability of war, our own behavior will be cor- 
rupted into something resembling that of totalitarian move- 
ments. Conversely, if we determine to assume the existence of 
peace, treat Russia not as an ideological enemy but simply as 
another great power, our behavior will not only produce peace 
in Soviet-American relations but will also help change Soviet 
society. Even in that society, stability and normalcy will produce 
the desire for lawful peace and the respect for law and human 
life. If, therefore, through our steadfast assumption of peace, 
we surround the Soviets with an environment radiating peace 
and inspiring desires for stability, our attitudes will become the 
factor that can turn com™unists away from their impossible goals. 


We have here a kind of “pacific determinism” which ascribes 
to stability certain effects on the human mind and, at the same 
time, asserts that the human mind can, through its attitude, 
produce that stability of conditions. The argument breaks down 
when one remembers with what care and thoroughness the com- 
munist movement has mobilized its adherents against being 
softened by an environment of peace. Communism is based not 
merely on a doctrine of revolution but also on a philosophy 
which is being taught ceaselessly throughout Soviet society and 
which views all reality as consisting of contradictions and all hith- 
erto existing society as based on antagonisms. The first instinct 
of any communist, therefore, is to brace himself against what he 
must consider an illusion of peace, to emphasize the antagonism 
which his mind postulates underneath the peaceful surface, and 
to “unmask” pretensions of harmony as the machinations of the 
class enemy. Soviet society, even apart from the fear of outside 
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attack, is based on the perennial fear of the class enemy within | 
its own ranks, even within the minds of its own people. It js 
thus a society which, in its very essence, rejects “normalcy” and 
prevents stability. In order to live up to its philosophical view 
of the nature of things and of society, it must cultivate the will 
to struggle. 

At the same time, communists have followed Lenin’s advice 
to exploit their opponents’ values and institutions without com- 
promising communist goals in so doing. They early recognized 
“bourgeois pacifism” as one of these concepts which communism 
could occupy like a fortified point, turning its guns around against 
those who originally built this fortification for their own pro- 
tection. If, therefore, we determined to assume that peaceful 
relations exist between Russia and the Western world, we would 
hardly be able to affect the Soviet rulers, but we would put in 
the hands of communists a lever of compulsion on ourselves. 
The argument that ‘“‘peace’” has its own mellowing effects on 
societies and peoples may be correct in many historical contexts, | 
but it does not apply to a movement for which “politics are 
bloodless war while war is the politics of bloodshed” (Mao Tse. 
tung) . 





The Morality of Assuming Either War or Peace 


Political choices usually imply a decision on the priority of 
various goods which are not fully attainable under the given cir 
cumstances. It is often charged that those who decide to assume 
the likelihood of war with the Soviet Union therefore do not 
love peace, or do not love peace sufficiently well. Against this we 
sometimes hear the counter-charge that those who refuse to con 
template the possibility of war do not love freedom or justice, 
or do not love these goods sufficiently well. Inasmuch as the choice | 
between conflicting or competing goods is a moral one, we Cal- 
not here arrive at an objective decision, but we can to some 
extent clarify the issue. 

The matter of priorities is illuminated in the writings of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, who during the late 1930’s and early 1940's 
discussed the political problems of that day with a view to hidden 
moral choices which he analyzed in the light of Christian doctrine: 


It has become almost a universal dogma of American Christianity that 
any kind of peace is better than war. This always means in the end 
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that tyranny is preferred to war; for submission to the foe is the only 
certain alternative to resistance against the foe.? 


He then illustrated this point by quoting from a document which 
claimed that it intended a just solution of the (Nazi) problem 
but actually cared more for a negotiated solution than for justice 
with respect to countries conquered by Hitler: 


That the dogmatic assumption that nothing can be worse than war 
leads inevitably to an implied or explicit acceptance of tyranny is re- 
vealed by many current pronouncements in the religious world. A study 
conference of the Churches on the international situation held under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches at the beginning of 
1940 declared: “We are convinced that there is ground for hope that 
a just peace is now possible by negotiation. It is important for the 
welfare of mankind that the conflict end, not in a dictated but in a 
negotiated peace based upon the interests of all the people concerned.” 

This statement, which was commended by the leading Christian journal 
in America as containing the very essence of Christian counsel in the 
war situation was completely divorced from all political realities. The 
fact is that Hitler wanted a negotiated peace from the time he invaded 
Poland to the time the great offensive began. Being in possession of the 
continent, with the exception of France, it was obvious that a nego- 
tiated peace would have been possible only upon the basis of leaving 
him in possession of all the loot he had taken. If such a peace had been 
made, the smaller nations, not yet under the Nazis heel, would have been 
gradually conquered by economic and political pressure. They would 
have had no power to resist and no incentive to resist, since they could 
not have looked forward to any aid in stemming the tide of Nazism. 
A negotiated peace, when the Churches desired it, would have been 
merely an easy Nazi victory. 


The gist of Niebuhr’s argument is that there are situations in 
which to will peace above all means to betray justice, and to 
will justice requires the will to resort to violence; in other words, 
situations in which a moral decision between these two goods 
cannot be escaped: 


... Justice can be achieved only by a certain degree of coercion on 
the one hand, and by resistance to coercion and tyranny on the other 
hand. The political life of man must constantly steer between the Scylla 
of anarchy and the Charybdis of tyranny. . . . It may be necessary to 
resist a ruling class, nation or race, if it violates the standards of relative 
justice which have been set up for it. Such resistance means war. It 
need not mean overt conflict or violence. But if those who resist tyranny 
publish their scruples against violence too publicly the tyrannical power 
need only threaten the use of violence against non-violent pressure to 


oo Niebuhr, Christianity and Power Politics (New York: Scribner, 1940), 
p. 42, 
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persuade the resisters to quiescence. . . . If we are told that tyranny | 
would destroy itself, if only we would not challenge it, the obvious 
answer is that tyranny continues to grow if it is not resisted. If it is to 
be resisted, the risk of overt conflict must be taken... . 


The thesis that . . . Germany will throw off (her) yoke in due time 
merely means that an unjustified moral preference is given to civil war 
over international war, for internal resistance runs the risk of conflict 
as much as external resistance. Furthermore, no consideration is given 
to the fact that a tyrannical State may grow too powerful to be resisted 
by purely internal pressure, and that the injustices which it does to 
other than its own nationals may rightfully lay the problem of tyranny 
upon other nations.* 


Niebuhr’s argument was, of course, made to fit the particular 
situation of 1940 and clearly not intended to set up a general 
rule that nations everywhere in the world must go to war to 
defend justice. But the Soviet-American conflict parallels the 
situation of 1940 in all important respects. In the Soviet Union 
we see a system in which injustice is not merely the product of 
human weakness or of defects in the governmental structure, but 
springs instead from the basic constitutive principle guiding all 
communist policy: that living people are mere instruments of 
dictatorial power. Moreover, that system is aggressive and ex- 
panding, and so powerful that its victims cannot be expected to 
overthrow it from within. It follows that only other strong nations 
could conceivably check and destroy the expanding power of 
communist injustice. 

There are those who insist that no government has a right to 
interfere in other peoples’ affairs. This, indeed, has been a tra- 
ditional guiding principle of the Western state system—a principle 
which we have reaffirmed during UN debates on such matters as 
South Africa’s racial policies. But the Soviet Union constitutes 
a special case, for subversion and destruction of other societies 
is the admitted aim of communist power. The United States, 
too, is a special case, for people throughout the world rely upon 
our national power in their determination to resist communism. 
This reliance has given us not only a right but imposed on us 
the duty to make resistance to communist tyranny the primer 
movens of our foreign policy. Hence the concern for other peoples 
freedom from communist injustice is an integral part of our 
global policy. We cannot neglect it without defeating the cause 
for which we stand. We cannot, for instance, consider recognizing 


*“Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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Communist China without anticipating the effect of such a step 
on the hopes of ever restoring freedom and justice to Chinese 
society. 

This would be true even if the people relying on us did not 
themselves maintain the ideals and machinery of democracy. Some 
neutralist contentions to the contrary, the issue is between com- 
munism and all other societies, the latter composing the so-called 
Free World. The foundations of free society are under attack by 
communism, not Rhee, South Africa, or Franco. Moral decisions 
must therefore be injected into our foreign policy only where a 
failure to do so would actually constitute retreat vis-a-vis the 
communist enemy. 


The Ultimate Implications of Our Choice 


The discussion about the problem of moral decision in policy 
decisions may be clarified further by presenting at this point 
some of the arguments in which the two mentioned positions 
have been defended. 

Those who incline to prefer justice over peace have often at- 
tacked the opposite preference as a course leading to “defeat.” 
Their reasoning runs somewhat as follows: In many of the par- 
ticular conflicts between us and the Soviet Union not only power, 
but the affirmation of freedom and justice are at stake. Or, to put 
itin James Burnham’s words: 


There arise from time to time objective historical conditions that can 
be met only in terms of a crusade, and that make irrelevant any paler 
form of struggle. This occurs when circumstances place in active oppo- 
sition to each other two ways of life, two conceptions of the nature and 
the destiny of man, which are in ultimate contradiction.* 


Now, according to this argument, if we in such situations adopt 
policies dictated primarily by our preference for peace, we im- 
plicitly declare the goods of our own society not worth the risks 
to our existence or the sacrifice of material security. This would 
be the effect, for example, of any deal with the Soviet Union 
that would be interpreted as a direct or indirect endorsement 
of the communist empire (e.g., a security pact if it contained a 
guarantee of Soviet dominance over Eastern Europe, etc.). A 
number of such decisions opting for peace instead of resistance 
to injustice even at the risk of war might result in indifference 
to those goods on which free societies are based. In the prolonged 


‘James Burnham, Containment or Liberation (New York, 1953), p. 247. 
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tension of a political struggle, not only would we become more | 
and more helpless victims of war jitters any time the enemy chose 
to threaten us with “aggravation of the tension,’ but we and 
our allies would above all come more and more under the ip. 
fluence of those who, like Pietro Nenni in Italy, “look with 
serenity upon the future possibility of communist rule” in their 
own country. For, if we should learn with an easy conscience to 
abandon other nations or peoples to communism, we might 
eventually persuade ourselves that communism in our own nation 
would not be as bad as atomic destruction. This would in effect 
be acknowledgment of defeat. 

Those who incline to prefer peace over justice attack the op. 
posite preference as a course leading to the “destruction” of all 
civilization, including freedom and justice. Their argument 
could be stated thus: Niebuhr may have been right in 1939, but 
this is a different time, and war means not merely old-fashioned 
violence but total destruction of all cities, industries and life on 
the modern scale. In order to organize ourselves in the face of 
such destruction, we would have to cease being what we are now. 


Even before being degraded to this last measure of abjection, 
however, we would have to give up the things worth living for. 
If, so this argument might run, we place the necessity of fighting 
Soviet tyranny above all other considerations and pursue this 
objective with a single mind, we might become intolerant of every- 
thing else we disapprove. We might become crusaders against all 
kinds of alleged evils, not only abroad but also here at home. 
We might deal with all political opponents as enemies, we might 
apply violence to all differences of political opinion, and we might 
seek to suppress all dissenters among our citizens as well as among 
other nations. We might not be above starting a war against the 
Soviet Union or dominating the Soviet Union after such a war. 
If this came to pass, we would no longer be the kind of society 
that deserves the allegiance of men. We would turn into an image 
of the very evil we would seek to resist and destroy. Single-minded 
opposition to the tyranny of communism would thus invite physi- 
cal and spiritual destruction. 

One may feel that these are exaggerated statements of fears and 
that, even if the statements are not exaggerated, the fears certainly 
are. This may well be so, but who would deny that such feelings 
play a decisive role when people adopt a position on the Soviet- 
American conflict? By way of a simple test: who, in reading the 
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preceding paragraphs, did not have the impression that the fears 
attributed to one position were really unjustified, while the fears 
of the other side had at any rate some substance? If this is so, 
does it matter whether the formulation of the two kinds of anxie- 
ties here is exaggerated, since, after all, the anxieties are, in some 
form or other, extant and reveal different value preferences deter- 
mining policy positions? 

Extreme positions have been chosen here for purposes of dem- 
onstration, but it would be erroneous to think that one could 
escape the problem of moral decision by adopting some kind of 
middle position.’ A ‘‘middle of the road” policy does not enable 
us to escape from the necessity of deciding on priorities. It merely 
poses the problem in a different way. In brief, we find ourselves 
in a situation where our foreign policy has to be based on some 
choice of priorities among the goods of our life. We cannot escape 
having to pay a price; a ‘‘safe” policy that entails no risk of sacri- 
ficing certain things in order to attain others is not available to us. 

If this is not clearly recognized and explicitly stated, our policies 
are likely to be conceived on the basis of decisions that remain 
hidden from consciousness. This must have serious consequences. 
In public debate, it would contribute to a growth of mutual 
suspicions regarding ulterior motives, since each of the contend- 
ing groups would feel that its opponents were not willing to dis- 
cuss the price of the policy favored by them. Moreover, conflicting 
ideas about how to handle Soviet-American relations are likely 
to become dogmatic if the underlying decisions are not made a 
part of the discussion: each side will find it more and more difh- 
cult to understand why the other would disagree with a policy 
which the former finds so completely logical. ‘The most sinister 
result of such a trend would probably be an abandonment of 
hope that motives can be understood and communicated ration- 
ally, and an ensuing inclination to manipulate public opinion. 
Finally, failure to see the moral problem clearly and to face it 
openly would also mean that the question of responsibility would 


‘It should be noted here that the very act of posing questions at the extreme 
could be very undesirable: namely, if this should lead people to look at every 
political issue in the light of an inflexible principle: such is the way of fanaticism 
or insanity. This does not mean, however, that the necessity of priorities dis- 
appears, especially in the present world situation which, it seems widely agreed, 
ls one of extreme crisis. But these priorities, while they must be made and 
recognized, are practical choices rather than permanent philosophic commitments, 
and our policy over time may have to react now against one danger and now 
against another. 
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be bypassed—an omission that in a democracy must be a fatal 
mistake. 


III. CoNCLUSIONS 


The Tragic Choice 


Ponder as we may the issues of our time, the agonizing ques. 
tions still are with us. The nature of war has utterly changed, 
Its power of destruction has so diminished the advantages tradi- 
tionally attributed to victory that rational persons find it im- 
possible to contemplate war as a policy assumption. Why should 
not war be ruled out as a conceivable alternative? And, even if 
others do not abhor war enough to abjure it, why should not we, 
on our part, renounce violence unilaterally? 

Such arguments overlook the fact that, not only is war different 
now, but also the nature of our opponent and the consequences 
of defeat. The Soviet state differs from other great powers in 
history. It has declared its militant hostility against all societies 
not dominated by it and its determination to destroy any oppo- 
sition by dictatorial force. It now controls a formidable military 
establishment equipped with atomic weapons. Since World War 
II it has rapidly expanded its dominion and is devoting all its 
energies to develop capabilities superior to those of all other 
nations. 

Wherever triumphant, Soviet power has proceeded to change 
not only governments, economies and social institutions, but also 
human nature itself. It has aimed at transforming the mind of 
man into an unquestioning servant of party leadership. It has 
proclaimed the identity of truth with party pronouncements. It 
has systematically destroyed all personal values, loyalties and 
allegiances, and supplanted them with new loyalties maintained 
by ceaseless indoctrination. It has subordinated not only the com- 
mon good but also the human personality to the strategic aims 


of the Communist Party’s struggle for total power. 


Losing the struggle to such an opponent entails a penalty which 
is out of proportion with the traditional consequences of conflicts 
in the past. Before, a nation bested by another either diplomatic- 
ally or in war suffered loss of territory, wealth, prestige, power 
and rank. At the very worst, it had to endure the yoke of a foreign 
victor—of a victor, however, who did not disrupt, or attempt to 
transform radically, the normal processes of life and government 
in the vanquished nation. Being bested by the Soviet Union, how- 
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ever, means the perversion of the very purposes of government, 
distortion of all moral standards and dissolution of all organic 
bonds. 

Thus the struggle between the United States and the Soviet 
Union combines a clash of ideologies with a great power conflict. 
The outcome of the struggle depends on the capabilities of these 
two nations, because the might of each remains the real obstacle 
to the undisputed sway of the other. If the Soviets are to have 
peace on their terms, they must necessarily weaken the United 
States to the point where it could never again oppose their will. 
No nation could then, on penalty of extinction, deny the writ of 
the Kremlin. On its part, the United States can attain peace on 
terms other than the Soviets’ only if it strengthens itself to the 
point where it can force the masters of the Kremlin to change 
their ways and their system. 

The contest for power between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is strongly affected by the ideological climate 
throughout the world. Since ideological allegiances are subject 
to profound and sudden shifts, the boundaries of conflict are in 
constant flux, and the insecurity on both sides is deep and chronic. 
There is no escape from the conflict. The alternatives are a violent 
showdown or a bloodless and abject defeat. 


Assumption, Prediction or Prescription? 


This article, it must be emphasized, has attempted to state 
assumptions on which our foreign policy should be based. It 
should not be mistaken for a prescription for a certain course of 
action or for a prediction. 

Understanding a relationship and deciding what to do about 
it are two different things. If we assume that the Soviet-American 
conflict implies eventual war, there is still a range of choices 
available for mapping the wisest American policy under the cir- 
cumstances. For instance, on this premise we may decide that, 
in self-defense, we must precipitate the showdown. But the logic 
of the assumption does not by any means confine us to this one 
policy but admits of certain other alternatives. One of these might 
be called a “decision by stages,” an attempt to exert pressure and 
violence through successive limited action in the hope that their 
cumulative effect will achieve victory. Or one might derive from 
the same assumption the concept of a “double track” policy 
which, while always prepared for and not shrinking from open 
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violence, would pursue the ultimate objective of U.S. policy by 
all means short of a violent clash. The fact that these and a 
number of other conceivable policies can be based on the same 
assumption does not mean that they are equally wise or feasible. 
It does mean, however, that the decision as to which of these 
alternatives we should follow ceases to be a question of weighing 
basic ends and expectations, and becomes one of making esti- 
mates of concrete political, military, and economic factors as they 
fit into the framework of these basic ends and expectations. 

Nor, on the other hand, should the assumptions formulated 
in this article be confused with predictions. True, an attempt to 
analyze a relationship involves a number of expectations which 
serve as a guide for policy, and several such expectations have 
been stated on these pages. Moreover, it is submitted that they 
are “correct,” in the sense that behavior based on them is what 
the situation calls for. In other words, the expectations are, ac- 
cording to our best knowledge of Soviet-American relations, based 
on solid ground. These expectations, however, should not be 
taken as a commitment to historical “inevitability.” Future events 
may change the grounds for our assumptions in ways that cannot 
now be foreseen. But while the unexpected must not be ruled 
out categorically, it is most important to keep in mind that we 
cannot, from our present vantage point, foresee these changes. 
If they come, they may be for the better; but they may also be 
for the worse. All that we can say at the present is that, should 
we find ourselves in a new situation, we would then have to 
revise our policy assumptions accordingly. In the meantime, the 
known situation and the expectations it implies should govern 
the assumptions from which our policy proceeds. No other course 
could be justified in terms of sober and realistic thought. 

It is possible to go even a step farther. If the stated policy as- 
sumptions do not rule out future changes in the entire pattern of 
Soviet-American relations, as well as of the Russian regime—even 
though such changes cannot be foreseen or indeed be regarded 
as probable—neither do they rule out active efforts to bring 
about such changes deliberately. Policies having this aim would, 
of course, if adopted, be only a shot in the dark, and we would 
not be able to assume rationally that the hoped-for results were 
within the realm of possibility, much less of probability. In other 
words: Even though we might hope to change for the better our 
relations with a powerful socialist Russia, we should in sober 
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reason continue to assume that we are in a struggle for the stake 
of global supremacy, one likely to end in a violent showdown. 
In this sense, the relationship should best be characterized as 
“war,” although a war that is still in a “cold” phase. 

What then is the rational basis for policies aiming at some 
fundamental changes in this relation? In any war, a purpose in 
the waging of it (one could even say the central purpose) is so 
to alter the opponent’s will that the pattern of relationship is 
transformed from one of mutual, active hostility into something 
else. If this is true in a context of open violence, there is no reason 
why it should not be true of a “cold” war. We should remember, 
though, that while we may aim for a change of the opponent's 
will, we must not, on penalty of disastrous defeat, stop assuming 
that it has not changed until the actual moment when his fighting 
determination is assuredly broken. We should also bear in mind 
that the time and occasion of such a change cannot be predicted. 
While we can try to force the relationship into a different pattern 
we cannot base current policy on any assumptions about the 
success of these efforts, the more so since two can play at this game. 
Furthermore, in considering the prospect of a fundamental change 
in Soviet-American relations, we should guard against treating 
that prospect as a ray of hope until we have counted the cost of 
bringing it about. From our point of view, the pattern of Soviet- 
American relations would not appear to have changed until the 
Russian regime had stopped being actively hostile to the non-com- 
munist world or, in other words, until Russia’s rulers have ceased 
being Leninist-Marxists. If we asked what kind of action on our 
part could possibly bring this to pass, we would surmise that it 
would take, at the margin, nothing less than potential strength 
adequate for victory, maximum preparedness, determination to 
face the worst the enemy could do to us, strong moral and political 
convictions, and possibly a violent test of strength—in other 
words, policies and actions based on precisely the assumptions 
stated in this article. In short: the assumptions about Soviet- 
American relations arrived at above would have to be considered 
the correct basis for our policy even while we might be trying to 
change the entire pattern of that relationship by our efforts. 
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THE GERMANS AND THE WEST 
Walter F. Hahn 


In 1923 Max Scheler, a German philosopher of note, took stock 
of the forces tearing at the unity of his country. The Germans, 
he concluded dolefully, would never be a “unified brotherly 
people.” There was only one “practical” solution: merge the 
Protestant Northeast with Moscow, and the Catholic Southwest 
with the Vatican. 

Scheler had no way of knowing that the first part of his jest 
would some day become bitter reality. Indeed, there are those 
among the more embittered opponents of the West German 
leadership who would contend that both parts of Scheler’s pre- 
scription have become fact. Be that as it may, Scheler’s conjectures 
illustrate that throughout their relatively brief existence as a 
nation the Germans themselves have been poignantly aware of a 
sharp schism in their outlook. Today, the schism assumes its 
most crucial meaning. 

Is Germany a member of that vaguely defined community 
which with renewed emphasis we term “The West?” Or, phrased 
more significantly, do the Germans consciously consider them- 
selves to be part of this community? 

True, the West German Government has made a decision. 
But the finality of this decision is open to question. It becomes 
increasingly clear that the battle for Germany has yet to be won 
by the West, and the “West” in this context includes that part of 
the German psyche represented by its post-war leadership. It is 
a battle which cannot be measured with standard yardsticks of 
contractual obligations and military contributions. Alliances are 
ephemeral unless they engage a general spirit of acceptance- 
unless they create a will to resist a common enemy upon common 
values and objectives. 

The West did not anticipate this battle when it laid plans to 
integrate West Germany into its economic and military frame: 
work. As the Adenauer Government passed each test of strength 


~ 


~ 


with widening margins, an aura of invincibility grew around the | 


Chancellor. There was considerable anxiety over the future which 
faced Germany, and the West, in the event of the death of the 
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“Qld Man” in the Palais Schaumburg, who has seemed reluctant 
to leave his political mantle to any one disciple. But so long as 
the Chancellor lived, general belief had it, the policy of the West 
would encounter few obstacles. 

Gradually, however, implicit faith has given way to growing 
doubt. Behind the facade of Adenauer’s victories, disquieting 
trends have appeared on the German scene. 

Today, there can be no question that a significant shift has taken 
place in the German political climate preparatory to the all-im- 
portant Bundestag elections scheduled for September 1957. ‘The 
symptomatic expression of this shift is a growing criticism of 
certain aspects of the Chancellor’s political ideology, the so-called 
Adenauersche Konzeption, which has served as the formal road- 
marker of post-war German policy. When seen as part of the 
overall political evolution in post-war Germany, however, it means 
the final emergence into the open of the conflict between what we 
may term abstractly the “European” and “German” ideas. It is 
this schism in general outlook, rather than any arithmetic rela- 
tionship of parties and ballots, which represents the most im- 
portant key to the baffling puzzle of Bonn politics. 


THE “GERMAN IDEA” 

In any experienced democracy, the dividing lines between per- 
sonal motives and political conviction are at best vague and tenu- 
ous. In post-war Germany—a country which has yet to shake off 
completely the incubus of totalitarianism and total defeat—this 
line of separation is all the more elusive. The recurring memories 
of national humiliation have contributed to a condition which 
the Germans themselves like to refer to as a “‘politico-historical 
neurosis.” Any real or imagined symbol which the German asso- 
ciates with past tragedy—neo-militarism, arbitrary leadership, for- 
mer national socialists in high office—triggers a chain of responses 
which tends to curtail objective decision. Thus many Germans 
oppose the Adenauersche Konzeption because they dislike its 
author for the brusque and stubborn arrogance with which he 
allegedly wields the parliamentary scepter, and not because they 
disagree in principle with the fundamental objectives of current 
German policy. This applies not only to ranks of the opposition 
but to some members of Adenauer’s own governing coalition 
as well. 

Once this personal element is removed (to the extent that this 
can be accomplished) , the outlines of the “German Idea” become 
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clearer. In abstract terms we can identify it as that sum of view. 
points which insists that any move on the part of the West German 
state must be calculated to benefit Germany exclusively. This 
does not in all cases imply a negation in principle of the course 
followed by Adenauer until now. Rather, the emphasis is on 
the future direction of this course: the limitations which should 
be applied and the ultimate objectives toward which it should 
lead. In short, the lowest common denominator of the “‘German 
Idea” is a sentiment which is not so much anti-West as it js 
unequivocally pro-German 


This “German” antithesis is not a new phenomenon: it was 
born in 1949 when the issue of rearmament first posed a choice 
between alternatives. But in the responsible, i.e. parliamentary, 
milieu, an open conflict between “Europeans” and ‘‘Germans” 
was postponed for two reasons. First, the Korean War, with its 
message of an imminent European counterpart, gave sharp prior- 
ity to defense against aggression. Second, and perhaps more im- 
portant, both “Europeans” and “Germans” could not find a com- 
mon arena before the first steps in Germany’s physical and moral 
reconstruction had been taken. Thus, with the exception of the 
more fanatic elements, the Paris Agreements were accepted by 
both antagonists as an implementation of respective goals: by the 
“Europeans” as a consolation prize of some form of European 
community; by the “Germans” as the door leading to greater 
German self-assertion. 


As with any idea encompassing a wide range of alternatives, 
there has been little agreement over the form and objectives of 
this “‘self-assertion.” Most of the “German” formulations, how- 
ever, fluctuate between two boundaries. The first, and inner, 
boundary is the contention that the ties now binding Germany 
to the West must be loosened, that the Federal Republic must 
take a more decisive and self-reliant role in determining the all- 
German “destiny”, and that, in keeping with these objectives, 
the general approach to the East must be more “flexible” and 
more “realistic.’” The second, and outer, boundary is formed by 
the contention that Germany should strike the role of a neutral 
between East and West. 


THE REUNIFICATION IssuE AS A GERMAN IMPONDERABLE 


Despite significant progress since the war, the roots of “popular 
government” in West Germany remain shallow. Although the 
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much-cited Fiihrerprinzip has been an exaggerated stereotype in 
the evaluation of the German political character, most observers 
agree that a wide gulf continues to separate the individual Ger- 
man from his government. The German remains at heart a self- 
confessed unpolitischer Mensch, an apolitical creature who may 
heatedly discuss the issues of the day but, in the end, will supinely 
accept the verdict “from above.” As one journalist describes this 
phenomenon in terms of the past: 


Public life in the eyes of the Un politische was very much like the weather. 
While they talked about both politics and the weather a great deal, they 
did nothing about it because they thought they could not change its 
course. Both were shaped beyond their control, somewhere between the 
earth and the high skies. Politics were made by the Obrigkeiten, as the 
authorities are called in German: translated literally, it would be “upper- 
doms,’ a vague and submissive word. Like the weather, politics and 
public life made by the Obrigkeiten appeared to non-political minds as 
ever-changing, unpredictable, eternal sequences of better and worse days. 
Let the cops, the mailmen and other public servants who were paid 
for it brave the weather and face the risks, and let the kids have their 
harmless fun. Adult citizens kept aloof from weather and politics—an 
attitude which was not changed even in Nazism’s totalitarian climate.’ 


It would be wrong to conclude that the crimes perpetrated by 
national socialism have not modified the Obrigkeiten mentality. 
Alarmist cries in the American press to the contrary, the German 
has learned his lesson well: in the foreseeable future, at least, he is 
likely to rise to any clear dangers of a new dictatorial experiment. 
This does not alter the fact, however, that the German of today 
remains estranged from his government—that, in fact, he has 
increased the distance between himself and his society as a whole. 
The visitor to post-war Germany is struck by the frantic pace of 
a new competitive materialism—a phenomenon which is often 
given the questionable title of an “Americanization” of German 
society. Again, this development stems in part from the national 
socialist disillusionment. The bombs which shattered German 
cities also destroyed the spirit of communality, the Kamerad- 
schaftsgefiihl, which national socialism had evoked in its effort to 
“synchronize” German society. The survivors who dug their way 
from the ruins and the soldiers who straggled back from the bat- 
tlefields learned to depend upon themselves for survival. This 
experience, combined with a long-suppressed desire for material 
comforts, has made the German into a new Privatmann who, ab- 


‘Norbert Muhlen, The Return of Germany (Chicago, 1953), p. 40. 
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sorbed in his quest for individual and material fulfillment, doe; 
not look beyond the immediate fences of his existence. 

Admittedly, these are generalizations. Nevertheless, they illu. 
minate the current German political scene. The line of political 
communications continues to lead largely from the governor to 
the governed. Because the German continues to exercise his 
political choice primarily on the basis of social status and general 
Weltanschauung (there are remarkably few “drifting votes” be. 
tween the two major parties) , he gives the party of his choice a 
general rather than specific mandate. As a result, more often than 
not the German parliamentarian has no clear notion of his con. 
stituents’ desires. He assumes, or rather his party assumes, what 
these desires are and places them within the context of party 
philosophy. It is as yet unrealistic, therefore, to use the terms of 
“responsible” or “responsive” government in describing the Ger. 
man political structure. 

The issue of German reunification—supposedly the most press. 
ing political problem in Germany today—must be evaluated in 
this light. Along with the diplomats of the West, every German 
politician kneels piously before the altar of national unity, if only 
in the fear that failure to do so would constitute political suicide. 

There is every reason to believe, however, that German irte- 
dentism has been grossly overestimated, not only by the West 
but also by the German politicos. The highly contradictory find- 
ings of German opinion polls underscore the fact that the place 
occupied by reunification in the German’s hierarchy of desires 
is still obscure. Undoubtedly every German, with the possible 
exception of a handful of separatists, wants Germany whole 
again. The question is how badly does he want it? For example, 
would he relinquish his new prosperity for a liberated East? 

The question has not been answered because the Germans 
have not been in a position to express their preference. Without 
a doubt, however, there exists in Germany today what one 
observer has aptly described as a “huge and silent vote for the 
status quo.”*This verdict is supported by the fact that, despite a 
number of elaborate efforts, a popular “movement” for unification 
has yet to materialize. 

The popular quiescence on this issue does not, of course, negate 

*James P. O’Donnell, “Timebomb in Germany,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
March 3, 1956, p. 113. For a discussion of the reunification issue in the context 


of German history and present strategy, see also the author’s “Can Germany be 
Unified?” New Leader, January 13, 1955. 
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the importance of the problem, nor does it minimize its inherent 
dangers. To the contrary: upon the question of national unity 
may hinge the ultimate outcome of the political struggle in 
Germany. While it fails to sway the masses today, “reunification” 
has become the outstanding slogan of political “out” parties 
jockeying for power. There is strong evidence that even on the 
parliamentary level the use of this issue is less than sincere—that, 
at best, it is only one of the complex of desires for greater German 
gsertiveness which forms the basis of the ‘““German Idea.” The 
danger, however, is that, like the Diktat von Versailles in the 
inter-war years, reunification can become the central meeting 
sound for the politically disgruntled and socially disinherited. 


NEGATIVE NEUTRALISM 


As has been suggested above, neutralism forms the outer boun- 
dary of the German Idea. From the beginning of the debate over 
Germany’s participation in the Western Alliance, it was inevitable 
that the image which General Dethlesffsen terms the “chimera” 
of German neutrality should beckon some segments of German 
opinion as the logical exit from the stalemate on unity. 


Initially German neutralism was an extra-parliamentary move- 
ment. The term “movement” is used here advisedly, because Ger- 
man neutralism, unlike its counterparts in other European coun- 
tries, is an intricate maze of thought. Yet an analysis of German 
neutralist agitation reveals two basic categories. The first of these 
can be termed the school of “‘neither-nor” or “negative” neutrality. 
Its principal identification mark is one of motivation and empha- 
sis; it draws its emotional nourishment not so much from the 
desire for reunification or related international issues as from 
a war-weary rejection of rearmament. 


Negative neutralism is a theme with few significant variations. 
Its premise is that Germany is being duped by the West into be- 
lieving that it will be an equal partner in the defense of Europe. 
Actually, the negative neutralists contend, German troops are 
being assigned by the West the function of cannon fodder, and 
Germany is being prepared as the major atomic battleground of 
World War III. There can be but one answer for Germany: 
demilitarized neutralization. Only through neutralization can 
Germany be removed from the charged atmosphere of global 
conflict, and only neutralization can provide the basis for an 
East-West agreement on German unity. 
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The first apostle of this school appeared as early as 1948 ip 
the person of Ulrich Noack, a brilliant professor at the University 
of Wiirzburg. Noack’s organization, the so-called ‘Nauheim 
Circle,” was a loose-knit club of intellectuals which has since 
faded almost completely from sight. Nevertheless, Noack’s views 
bear repeating because he typifies the lofty, academic, and some. 
what mystic approach which continues to identify the remnants 
of the negative neutralist school. Lashing out against both the 
“plutocratic universalism” of the West and the “bolshevik uni- 
versalism” of the communist world, Noack contended that Ger. 
many could find a spiritual home in neither. Neutralization, he 
argued, would create no power-political vacuum as long as Ger- 
many “‘reassumed” the spiritual strength befitting her inde. 
pendent ‘‘destiny.”® 


After Noack pointed the way, a deluge of pacifist-neutralist 
clubs spread throughout Germany. This movement never gath- 
ered momentum for a number of reasons. Early communist at- 
tempts to monopolize the “Ohne uns” (“Leave us out!’’) senti- 
ment placed upon the movement a stigma which even the spot- 
less respectability of some of its more prominent members (for 
example, former Minister Gustav Heinemann) could not over- 
come. Then, too, even in the eyes of the more fanatic opponents 
of the Adenauer course, the image of a demilitarized Germany 
protected only by paper guarantees and the enlightenment of the 
two global power groups proved too much at odds with the harsh 
realities of a bipolarized world. 


One element of negative neutralism continues to pose a distinct 
danger, namely the school of thought which has grown around 
Martin Niemdller and his disciples in the Protestant Confessional 


Church. 


Niemdller’s views are strongly influenced by the teachings of 
the Swiss theologian Karl Barth, who believes in a nebulous “‘syn- 
thesis” of Protestantism and the European _proletariat—one 
which, Barth believes, will replace the exhausted “Renaissance 
synthesis” of the Protestant Church and the European bourgeoisie+ 
It follows that the béte noire of modern Protestantism is not com- 


°An excellent summary of Noack’s views is given in Wilhelm Cornides “Die 
Neutralitatslehre des Nauheimer Kreises und der Hintergrund des West-Ost 
Gespraches in Deutschland,” Europa-Archiv (Frankfurt a.M.), V (June 1950). 


‘For some clues to Barth’s theological maze see Renatus, “Karl Barth und 
der Marxismus,” Merkur, VI (December 1951). 
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munism so much as Catholicism and Western liberalism. Upon 
this premise, which pervades all of his utterances, Niemoller 
draws a “logical’’ conclusion. West Germany, according to this 
reasoning, is a Catholic Germany—Catholic not so much by virtue 
of predominant religious conviction but in the ethos of its out- 
look. A reunified Germany would again be a Protestant Germany 
-one that could effectively insulate herself against the “corrup- 
tive” influences of bourgeois Catholicism on one hand and against 
what NiemOller considers the over-rated atheism of the Soviet 
world on the other. 

When viewed in the context of the politico-religious conflict 
which never has been driven from the German scene completely, 
the Niemdller group, despite its relative isolation so far, cannot 
be written off entirely. 

PosITIVE NEUTRALISM 

There is another face to German neutralism, a face somewhat 
less distinct. But as it is the product of a continuity of thought 
extending throughout German history, it holds a greater potential 
danger. It is more dangerous because it presumes to apply the 
“axioms”’ of short-lived success in the past to a new and explosive 
situation. 

The positive neutralists join their “negative” brethren in con- 
tending that only a German abstention from formal global alli- 
ances can induce East and West to relinquish their respective Ger- 
man holdings. But, in their eyes, the path of neutrality leads not 
only to unification but continues from national restoration to a 
self-assertion in international affairs and toward the fulfillment of 
amission which is invariably dignified with the word “historic.” 
Positive neutralism exudes an appeal which has been omnipresent 
in German introspection—a self-conscious and supercilious his- 
torical determinism which German historians from Ranke and 
Hegel on have implanted firmly in the German mind. 

Because its roots are so deeply imbedded in German thought, 
positive neutralism defies any attempt at party-political identifi- 
cation. Its ranks include elder statesmen like Heinrich Briining, 
liberal fundamentalists like Margret Boveri, theoreticians like 
Hermann Rauschning, totalitarians like Otto Strasser, survivors 
of the Prussian elite like the entourage of the late Rudolf Na- 
dolny, members of the military, industrial and academic profes- 
sions. Its potential strength lies not in formal organization but in 
the stature of its spokesmen. 
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Despite their divergent tendencies, the arguments of positive 
neutralism proceed from several common premises. The first of 
these is the geographische Tatsache, the “geographic reality” of 
Germany’s position between East and West. German neutrality js 
shown to conform with a vague geopolitical “destiny” which te. 
ceived theoretical expression four decades ago in the Mitteleuropa 
concept of Friedrich Naumann. By virtue of the dictates of 
“geographic reality,” which eclipse all other momentary, and 
therefore ephemeral, considerations, Germany must preserve her 
independent position between East and West.’ Under no circum 
stance, however, must this position be a static one. 


Upon this geopolitical foundation positive neutralism has built 
its interpretation of German history. The genius of Germany, 
according to this view, is the skill with which she has been able 
to manipulate the balance between East and West. Bismarck’s suc 
cess, for example, is attributed to this genius, and, conversely, 
the tragedy of World War I is shown to have descended upon 
Germany because the Iron Chancellor’s successors discarded his 
system. But post-war German leadership redressed this mistake 
with the Treaty of Rapallo, concluded between the Weimar Re. 
public and the Soviet Union in 1922. Rapallo, it is alleged, gave 
Germany tactical independence in relation to the West, the eco 
nomic benefits of the East, and a new position of strength derived 
from the new balance of power—a strength which compensated 
somewhat for Germany’s humiliation in World War I. 

The nostalgic evocation of the “Spirit of Rapallo” bespeaks the 
stubbornness with which many Germans cling to the assumptions 
of thirty years ago. “Limited” cooperation with the Soviet Union 
is held to be not only imperative and possible, but is shown to 
offer a host of advantages, both to Germany and to international 
society as a whole.® A new policy of accommodations with the 


“No one has disputed the fact that Germany is the core of Mitteleuropa. Now, 
suddenly, we are supposed to be West Europeans. For centuries this term ha 
been understood to describe . . . the Romance nations of France and the Iberia 
Peninsula. Germany’s historic role has been that of a mediator between Eat 
and West. The meaning of this task grew when Russia became a Europea 
great power. A predominant, but by no means exclusive, cultural predispositios 
toward the West can change nothing in geographic, and therefore political, circum 
stances” (“Deutschland in der Mitte zwischen West und Ost,” Deutsche Politik, 
January 27, 1951, p. 3. This publication served as official organ for the Leagu 
for the Reunification of Germany founded by the late Rudolf Nadolny). 

‘See, for example, the controversial speech by Heinrich Briining before th 
Rhein-Ruhr Klub on June 4, 1954, summarized and paraphrased in the Ne 
York Times on the following day. 
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fast could transform the present unstable ‘‘scale balance” of world 

wer into a more distributive, and therefore less dangerous, ar- 
rangement. Underlying all of these appeals is the somewhat pre- 
umptuous notion that, through long and intensive contact, the 

Germans are ranking experts at dealing with the Russian enigma. 
There is only sarcasm and contempt for the “bungling” efforts of 
the West, particularly the United States, to cope with the Soviet 
Union. The argument is that the West fails to realize that the 
desire for security continues to be the dominant impulse of the 
Soviet inner sanctum, that the Russians will resort to war only 
a last resort. The terminal point of this line of reasoning is 
that a neutral and fully sovereign Germany is in perfect harmony 
with Soviet concepts of security. 

While most positive neutralists agree on the justifications for 
German neutrality, they differ over the role which a neutral 
German should assume. On one hand, men like Heinrich Briin- 
ingand Hermann Rauschning indicate belief in a German posture 
midway between handcuffed neutralization and unlimited Real- 
politik. Their conception vaguely calls for a Germany which 
would play the role of honest broker between the two agglomera- 
tions of power. Ultimately, Germany would become the leading 
power in a European Confederation which would be the inevita- 
ble result of a dynamic and expanding core of neutral states. This 
conception differs sharply with that of Otto Strasser, for example, 
who regards neutrality only as a means of putting the German 
military and economic potential on a global auction block. 

It cannot be emphasized enough that positive neutralism does 
not pose an immediate danger: it suffers from lack of organization, 
internecine conflict and absence of a forum. Then, too, the gener- 
ation of Germans who were active participants in the Rapallo 
diplomacy—e.g. former Ambassadors Nadolny and von Prittwitz 
und Gaffron—is literally dying out. This, however, does not mini- 
mize the need for caution. As recent history has demonstrated only 
too strikingly, impatience tends to breed the choice of categorical 
alternatives. 


THE GERMAN IDEA AND THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 
German neutralism as sketched in the previous pages is a 
definite school of thought which features a discernible structure 
of assumptions and conclusions. The less dogmatic advocates of 
the “German Idea,” particularly those on the parliamentary level, 
mit an abundance of criticism of present German foreign policy 
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but a conspicuous lack of constructive alternatives. With the pos. 
sible exception of the socialists, and their deliberately vague and 
craftily qualified program, few of Chancellor Adenauer’s critics 
have ventured their own solutions to the problems confronting 
the Federal Republic. If the “German Idea’”’ has a lowest common 
denominator, it is the contention that the program of unqualified 
cooperation with the West has been rendered obsolete by 
“changed circumstances.” The renowned German historian, Lud- 
wig Dehio, gives this critical summation of the arguments wielded 
by the ‘““Germans:”’ 


Russia, it is contended today, fears above all for its own security. Its 
interest in West Germany and Western Europe is said to be limited to 
the prevention of the extension of threatening American bridgeheads. 
Russian political and military endeavors are depicted to be no more than 
reactions to corresponding endeavors by the American. And what of 
the expansionist, old-Russian tendencies—of the world mission? We are 
told that they are no longer actual: an inner change has taken place in 
Russia. And because of this we, too, must change our image of the 
dramatic roles assigned to the two giants. Only five years ago we satirized 
Roosevelt’s naiveté vis-a-vis Russia . . . , indicted the extravagant 
disarmament of America, and welcomed her rearmament because of the 
ever-present anxiety vis-a-vis the policy of [Andrei] Zdhanov. Today, 
on the other hand, we let ourselves be reassured by the argument: 
“The Russian bear will not eat you; he knows he cannot digest you.” 
Today, we feel more readily burdened by the prospect of a preventive 
war which American militarism, with its reliance on super-weapons, 
could unleash.’ 


The similarity between the “German” arguments sketched by 
Professor Dehio and those of the neutralists outlined in the pre- 
ceding sections are noteworthy. This should not be taken to mean, 
however, that the majority of “Germans’—and this applies even 
to many socialists—embraces neutrality as a solution. In fact, as 
has been suggested above, the desire for German unity is not 
always the central motivation. Important only is that Germany 
must exercise a new and independent role befitting her re. 
gained strength. She cannot do this, so the exponents of the 
“German Idea” contend, so long as she is tied to the caisson of 
the West. Again, as has been suggested previously, this feeling is 
not in all cases formulated in a categorical rejection of Western 
ties. There is agreement among the “Germans,” however, that the 
relationship with the West must be qualified. The baffling nuances 


"Ludwig Dehio, “Die deutsche Politik an der Wegegabel,” Aussenpolitik, V1 
(August 1955), p. 493. 
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of this argument are perhaps best stated in the following com- 
mentary on the endorsement by the Bundestag of Adenauer’s 
Moscow negotiations in 1955: 


The German Bundestag, for the first time in a foreign policy debate, 
unanimously approved the results of the Russo-German negotiations in 
Moscow. This is no more than the simple recognition of the fact that a 
German foreign policy which points to the future must accommodate 
both East and West. The German people belongs, and pledges itself 
without reservation, to the Western world. But it also fronts to the East. 
It stands with the peoples of Eastern Europe in a community of destiny 
determined by God—a destiny from which it cannot withdraw.*® 


The growing pressure of “German” opinion has already affected 
oficial West German policy: The announced cut-backs in the 
German contributions to NATO—from the original goal of 500,- 
000 troops to the new objective of 200,000 men—can be attributed 
in part to reasons of economy and changes in military technology. 
To a considerable extent, however, these reductions must be 
interpreted as an attempt by the Adenauer Government to take 
the wind from the sails not only of the SPD opposition but of the 
disgruntled elements within the governing coalition itself. Ade- 
nauer’s sporadic allusions to nuclear disarmament and “thinned- 
out” military zones in Central Europe must be assessed in the 
same light. 

It is in the military realm, indeed, that the conflict between 
“Europeans” and “Germans” over Germany’s role in the Western 
Alliance has crystallized most clearly. The controversy over the 
so-called “‘Bonin Plan” has not yet died down. Colonel Bochim 
von Bonin, it may be recalled, is a former German staff officer 
with a distinguished war record who, until his dismissal in 1945, 
headed the planning section of the German Defense Office (now 
a Ministry). Von Bonin was fired for publicizing his own plan 
for German defense. He believed that German interests, both 
political and military, were not appropriately identified with 
NATO. German defense, von Bonin contended, should not be 
left to highly mechanized NATO contingents that would conduct 
mobile warfare inside Germany, probably retreating through a 
devastated country and returning one day to liberate it. Accord- 
ing to the Bonin Plan, a national militia was to be created under 
German command which would be armed with anti-tank guns 


‘Kurt Berries, “Die grossen Miachte und der deutsche Osten,” Aussenpolitik, VII 
(February 1956), p. 112. 
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and would defend West Germany’s frontier to a depth of approxi. 
mately forty miles. This German army was to be outside the 
integrated NATO command structure, the implication being 
that this army could eventually be merged with Soviet-created 
contingents in East Germany in the event of German reunif- 
cation. 

Despite von Bonin’s dismissal and his subsequent political mis. 
adventures, his plan receives continuing support from prominent 
military and political personages. One of these is Adelbert Wein. 
stein, the noted military correspondent of the Frankfurter Allge. 
meine Zeitung. Ina book published in 1955 (Strategie oder Sicher. 
heit, keiner kann den Krieg gewinnen) , Weinstein proposed that 
the use of tactical atomic weapons on German soil be forbidden 
by international agreement. According to Weinstein, the situation 
would be simplified “if the Americans, including their thirty 
atomic cannons, retired over the Rhine and the Soviets with their 
atomic weapons over the Oder. We Germans can have no interest 
whatever in having Western Germany defended with atomic 
weapons.”’® 

This “German” agitation is reaping a dangerous harvest. The 
Adenauer Government, already weakened by the defection of 
two coalition partners, is approaching the forthcoming elections 
with faltering confidence. At this writing, it is highly unlikely 
that the Social Democratic Party will muster the necessary strength 
for an absolute majority in the Bundestag. Despite a considerable 
rise in the West German cost-of-living index, economic prosperity 
remains the political trump card in the hands of the Christian 
Democratic Union. 

Even if the Bundestag elections do not succeed in defeating 
the present leadership directly, however, they may create circum- 
stances which will have the same ultimate effect. For example, a 
“Grand Coalition” including the Social Democrats, while its 
effects would not perhaps be felt immediately, would mean a 
changed basis for West Germany’s foreign policy in the long run. 
For better or for worse, the SPD has embraced “reunification” 
as the transcending objective of the party’s program. And, within 
the logic of current European realities, any West German policy 
which elevates the objective of national unity over the pressing 
needs of Western community and Western defense will in- 


bg in “Myopic German Allies,’ The Economist, CXXV (May 14, 1955), 
p. 578. 
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evitably lead to a parting of the ways with the West. It would 
be a “German” policy, with all the implications which this study 
has outlined. 

CONCLUSIONS 

How can the West avert the potential danger of a German 
defection from the Atlantic Alliance? 

As the preceding pages have suggested, the base of the “German 
Idea” is a new feeling of self-confidence derived from a general 
resurgence of German power. The West—and again the “West” 
includes the German champions of the “European Idea’’—cannot 
suffocate this drive, nor should it attempt to restrain it. Self-con- 
fidence and the desire for greater assertion are natural offsprings 
of anew German prosperity. They are reinforced by the psycho- 
logical desire of a nation to escape from the mistakes and humilia- 
tions of the recent past into a new and self-respecting national role. 


The West, however, can attempt to guide this animus into the 
constructive channels of the Atlantic Alliance. It must destroy 
the basis of arguments wielded by the adherents to the “German 
Idea”—namely, that the West is not interested in the legitimate 
aspirations of the Germans and considers the Bonn Republic no 
more than a military appendage of the Western Community. A 
true and concerted Western initiative in the question of German 
reunification is urgently needed—an initiative which as yet has 
been strangely absent in full view of Soviet difficulties in Eastern 
Europe. It matters little whether the Soviet Union will reject 
this or that proposal. The point is that a wholehearted and cred- 
ible attempt must be made to resolve the German question in 
terms acceptable to Western security. 


But the long-range question of German participation in the 
Western Community hinges not so much upon the treatment of 
specific issues. The Adenauersche Konzeption, as the basis of the 
“European Idea” among the Germans, can be expressed in the 
simple reciprocal formula: “strength through unity,” and “unity 
through strength.” The West must give meaning to this equation. 
It must resolve the intramural stresses which have shaken the 
Atlantic world in recent months and search for a meaning which 
transcends the restricted definition of military cooperation. It 
must breathe life into Article 2 of the Atlantic Alliance and create 
a confluence of Western culture and ideas. Only when the West 
thus finds its true and dynamic image, and the ethos of its federa- 
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tive mission, only then can the empirical foundation of the “Euro. 
pean Idea” withstand invidious and irresponsible attack from 
within. 

And, above all, the Germans must be made conscious member; 
of this community. They must be accepted as full partners, not 
as parvenues or delinquent wards. They must be given all of the 
instruments—even nuclear ones—at the command of the Western 
Alliance. They must be given their rightful share in the leadership 
of this alliance. The appointment of General Speidel as Com. 
mander of NATO ground forces represents a significant but mod- 
est step in this direction. 

The alternatives to this course of action are grim. Perhaps 
NATO could survive without active German participation. Per. 
haps the West, if it completes its present swing toward full re. 
liance upon a massive nuclear strategy, could do without German 
manpower contributions. But without German vitality—without 
the German economic, demographic and psychological potential- 
Western Europe will inexorably decline into a club of third-rate 
powers, drawn together only by defeatist fear and memories of 
greatness. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE 
TRADITIONAL CULTURE OF CHINA 


Amaury de Riencourt 


Millennia ago, a Chinese sage named Chuang Tzu wrote: “He 
who knows that he is a fool is not a great fool.” Anyone who pre- 
tends to understand China and who expounds his views on the 
Colossus of the Far East should keep this sample of classical 
wisdom in mind. The Western world has not yet digested, intellec- 
tually or emotionally, the momentous change in the global bal- 
ance of power occasioned by China’s fall to communism in 1949. 
The succession of post-war events in the Far East has clearly out- 
paced our thinking, and behind the bitter outbursts of public 
opinion lurks a baffled apprehension which ad hoc explanations 
cannot dispel. Why did it, and how could it, happen? 

For generations, Americans have lived under the impression 
that the gay and friendly Chinese were more accessible to Western 
influence than most Asians. They were credited with qualities— 
reasonableness, a vivid sense of humor, individualism and devo- 
tion to the family—which today appear to have utterly vanished 
behind the iron mask of Marxism. The grim Chinese communist 
has shattered the ancestral family solidarity of the people and 
outdoes the most chauvinistic Japanese in rabid fanaticism, in 
zealous devotion to an abstract ideal. A people of individualists, 
supposedly dedicated to private property and private enterprise, 
isnow in the iron grip of the most ruthless collectivism. A people 
supposedly friendly to America now emerges as a bitter enemy 
of the United States. Was this metamorphosis the work of some 
implacable predestination, or was it merely an accident of his- 
tory? Does it trace its roots to China’s past, or is it simply the 
composite of our post-war mistakes? The fate of future generations 
of Americans and Europeans may depend on the answer to these 
questions and on an understanding of China’s cultural past and 
her present psychological structure. On it depends the possibility 
of rolling back the communist tidal wave and of scotching the 
threat which hangs heavily over Southeast Asia, India and, in- 
directly, over Western Europe. 
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Chinese history can give us a fresh insight into the enduring 
elements of Chinese psychology as they have asserted themselves, 
time and again, in Chinese culture and civilization. It reveals, 
also, a continuing historical pattern. Such a study of the past is, 
in a sense, a “psychoanalysis” of an entire civilization—one that 
transcends the present controversies over the alleged mistakes of 
modern statesmanship. If, for some profound reasons, the triumph 
of a doctrine of the Marxist type was largely pre-ordained decades 
ago, the controversy itself becomes pointless. A historical event 
of such magnitude involves far more than the interplay of con- 
temporary political and economic factors: it encompasses entire 
cultures and civilizations and implicates all fields of human ac. 
tivity. These are the roots of all political events and ideas: they 
determine the basic form of events in the distant future. The 
following analysis will attempt to explain the contemporary 
events in China in the light of Chinese culture and Chinese 
psychology. Perhaps Chuang Tzu himself would bless this attempt 
if he were to witness his country’s present predicament. 


I 


From the inexhaustible wealth of China’s culture and civiliza- 
tion, we shall now select some of the most important elements 
bearing on the present situation. Among them, the traditional 
attitude of the Chinese toward religion and history is perhaps 
the most significant. 

The Chinese have long been gifted with an unparalleled sense 
of history, with an instinctive appreciation of time-perspective 
that has been almost totally lacking in, for instance, Indian 
civilization—a contrast so striking that Hegel pointed to it a 
century and a half ago in his Philosophy of History. Indian phil- 
osophers were always contemplating the timeless absolute, with 
no intention of ascribing any metaphysical significance to the flow 
of time, to the steady development of mankind in history. It is 
not surprising that Indian culture did not produce one single 
historian before the advent of Islam. In fact, modern research has 
had to turn to Greek or Chinese travelers for a modicum of in- 
formation about India’s past. But while the Indians contemplated 
eternity, the more practical, earth-bound Chinese tended to shy 
away from such ethereal contemplation in order to live more 
fully in time. 


Farly in the first millennium B.C., under the Chou dynasty, the 
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COMMUNISM AND THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE OF CHINA 


local gods of the Chinese land, embodiments of various forces 
of nature under the overall presidency of the deity Shang-ti, were 
gradually transformed into mythical emperors and _ historical 
heroes of an imaginary past: space was transmuted into time, a 
philosophy of history took the place of religion. A fanciful and 
highly symbolic history thus grew up—one on which the Chinese 
brought their whole ethical code to bear. Instead of worshipping 
symbolic gods living in timeless bliss from the standpoint of an 
everlasting present, they studied the official record of symbolic 
emperors and statesmen whose lives and deeds exemplified one 
or another aspect of their ethical code. Ancestor-worship replaced 
the dying religion of the former Shang priesthood, and Confucius 
endowed this progressive transmutation with a rigid ethical frame- 
work. The anthropomorphic god Shang-ti was replaced by the 
impersonal Tao. Man’s immortality was no longer a gift of the 
supernatural but an earth-bound fact of procreation—of offsprings 
who perpetuated the identity of their ancestors. 

From Confucius onward Chinese civilization could boast of a 
permanent body of remarkable historians who scrutinized the 
past, recorded the present and compiled massive chronologies. 
Respect for a hallowed tradition was combined with a vision of 
Chinese society moving cyclically from past to future. The 
Chinese transferred to their ethical vision of history the emotional 
allegiance they might otherwise have given to religion. Political 
disturbances of great magnitude, such as the collapse of the Hans, 
could make them waver momentarily and could foster the infil- 
tration of an alien creed like Buddhism. But China’s old spirit 
soon reasserted itself, and a few generations later neo-Confucian- 
im was able to topple Chinese Buddhism into decadence. The 
Chinese discarded the timeless visions of religion and metaphysics 
and reverted to their ethical interpretation of history. China 
remained a “‘historian’s paradise.” 

The vulnerability of a civilization founded exclusively on his- 
torical perspective is obvious. An unforeseen and unpredictable 
event, such as the devastating impact of the industrial West in 
the last century, will destroy the whole ethical meaning of a 
mythical past, reconstruct this past on scientifically-grounded facts, 
shatter its symbolic myths and undermine the foundations of the 
entire civilization. The absence of a true religious outlook on 
life became painful, and for a time many Chinese turned to 
Christianity, just as their T’ang ancestors had turned to the 
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timeless teachings of Buddhism. But the thirst for historical | 


perspective, for an understanding of the past and for a vision 
of the future, remained embedded in the soul of China's 
intelligentsia. More than a supernatural religion, an all-embrac. 
ing philosophy of history became the primary intellectual need 
of men whose traditional vision of the past had been blurred by 
the cataclysmic irruption of an alien civilization. 


II 


Another characteristic trait of Chinese civilization has been its 
recurrent yearning for socialism. With a few minor exceptions, 
China’s is the only Asian civilization to have undergone several 
major socialist revolutions. The first experiment of this kind 
known to history came under Emperor Wu Ti, one of the Han 
monarchs who reigned in the last century B.C. Starting with 
state-ownership of all natural resources to protect the destitute 
against the power and greed of the wealthy, he went on to 
proclaim the production of salt and iron and the manufacture 
of fermented drinks state monopolies. Transport and _finan- 
cial transactions were either controlled tightly by the adminis- 
tration or taken over by the public authorities. Goods were 
bought and stored by the administration, and prices were rigidly 
controlled to prevent violent fluctuations and profiteering. A 
five per-cent income tax was established throughout the empire, 
and public works took care of unemployment. For a time the 
new system worked smoothly—until it reached the fate of all 
socialistic endeavors pushed to extremes. Neither resources nor 
men could stand it for long, and the experiment collapsed under 
the dead weight of corruption and inefficiency. 

But the Chinese, undaunted, had a new try at it a century 
later under the remarkable Emperor Wang Mang. His socialist 
empire inaugurated great land reforms, turning over to the ad- 
ministration huge private estates which it parcelled out to land- 
less farmers. State-owned collective farms came into being, re- 
ducing the farmer’s status to that of a state-owned serf. The 
resources of lakes and forests were nationalized; wine, salt and 
iron became once more state monopolies. ‘Equalization Offices’ 
were created to stabilize the market, purchasing goods cheaply 
in times of abundance, reselling them at low prices in times 
of scarcity. But, once again, this experiment in planning ended 
in disaster. Corruption flourished, the standard of living of the 
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COMMUNISM AND THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE OF CHINA 


farmers declined catastrophically and the well-meaning Wang 
Mang lost his throne. 

This, however, was by no means the end of socialist revolu- 
tions: the next attempt came under Emperor T’ai Tsu, a thousand 
years later. The artisan of this attempt, the boldest of its kind 
before the twentieth-century Marxists’, was the Chancellor Wang 
An-shih. His guiding principles were, in his own words, that “the 
state should take the entire management of commerce, industry 
and agriculture into its own hands, with a view to succoring the 
working classes and preventing them from being ground into dust 
by the rich.” Forced labor was abolished, and colossal public 
works got underway. Money-lenders had to close shop. Landless 
peasants were provided with lands and loans by the government. 
Wages and prices were severely controlled. Trade was nationaliz- 
ed, and the government became the sole customer in the Celestial 
Empire, distributing its purchases according to the needs of the 
day. Pensions were given to the unemployed, the aged and the 
sick within the framework of an empire-wide social security 
system. Even education was overhauled to conform to this new 
social policy. But once more the system collapsed. Discontent 
swelled under the crushing taxation and paralyzing inefficiency. 
The emperor finally gave way to popular clamors, removed Wang 
An-shih and cancelled all his reforms. 

This was the last spectacular socialistic experiment, although 
many more were attempted on a more modest scale as late as the 
Ming dynasty. Chinese society continued to exhibit an egal- 
tarian tendency throughout its history, combined with a fervent 
feeling for schematic uniformity, authoritarianism and planning 
on a colossal scale—a socialistic tendency such as has never been 
witnessed by any other civilization. 


III 


Certain outstanding characteristics of the Chinese attitude to- 
ward economic and social stratification must be added to this 
traditional affinity for socialism. Throughout history (since the 
disappearance of the hereditary nobility in the days of Shih- 
Huang-ti, the First Universal Emperor), four distinct classes 
composed Chinese society. At the very summit were the scholars 
and mandarins, followed by the cultivators of the land. In third 
place came the artisans and manufacturers, and, significantly at 
the bottom of the social scale, traders and merchants. It was typical 
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of the Chinese to raise the social value of the peasant above the 
last two classes and, more important still, to depress the mer. 
cantile element down to the lowest level of the social pyramid, a 
fate which did not befall it in any other civilization. Even in the 
highly religious society of India, the merchant Vasiya ranked 
above the Sudra farmer. 

This manifestation of deep-seated and enduring contempt for 
private economic pursuits and for the profit motive is of profound 
significance. An alien civilization of the contemporary European 
and American variety, dedicated to economic competition and 
individual profit, could not but strike the Chinese as profoundly 
unethical. It was significant that, from the very start, the revolu- 
tionary Kuomintang found its true abode in the south where, for 
centuries, merchants and bankers had resisted the slur cast upon 
them by China’s traditional civilization. Individualistic and partly 
Westernized to a far greater degree than the vast majority of their 
compatriots, the coastal bourgeois ‘‘capitalists” could never hope 
to build an enduring state along Western democratic lines. It is 
an ironic fact, long overlooked, that the great revolution of 191], 
which destroyed the venerable empire, started as a capitalist 
revolt against the “socialist” tendencies of the old-fashioned 
imperial government in Peking. It was a rising of the shareholders 
of the newly-built railroad running from Hankow into Szechwan- 
backed by the big trading corporations—that sparked China’s dis- 
integration. 

If the partly Westernized capitalists and urban bourgeoisie 
could not hope to guide China through her tragic crisis, the land- 
owning gentry was in a worse position still. The cultural collapse 
of a civilization is always accompanied by a social upheaval of 
volcanic proportions. The justification of a landowning gentry 
living off the labor of tenant farmers lies in its custodianship of a 
precious cultural heritage, which is at the disposal of all who 
care to master it. By contributing to society many of the artists, 
most of the poets and philosophers, by studying, preserving and 
elaborating on the great classics, by bringing their teaching up to 
date, by preserving the ethical values of the traditional philoso- 
phies and serving the state as ill-paid and honest mandarins— 
in short, by living China’s traditional culture—the gentry claimed 
a moral right to its existence as the dominant social class. In Asia 
generally, where culture is not a mere matter of book-learning 
and intellectual knowledge but of actual absorption by the scholar 
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COMMUNISM AND THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE OF CHINA 


of all the ethical, artistic and poetic components of the culture— 
where true philosophic knowledge is not a mere matter of 
knowing but one of actual living—culture can only be the fruit 
of long and hard labor of both the head and the heart, and can- 
not be enclosed within the covers of books. Therefore, culture 
has to be concretely embodied in a leisured social class that is 
released from the strain of financial preoccupations. Unless words 
become flesh, such civilizations disappear from the surface of the 
earth—as Pharaonic Egypt disappeared before the birth of Con- 
fucius. 

But when, for one reason or another, the culture embodied in 
this social class becomes obsolete and its enveloping civilization 
collapses, this class itself is in danger of complete extermination. 
Arefined mandarin or private scholar, poet or philosopher, well 
versed in Confucianism and in all the refinements of Chinese 
culture, permeated with Confucianist ethics, imbued with an 
indestructible sense of moral responsibility—such a mandarin 
could always command the respect of the Chinese masses. As a 
government Official, he could rule without benefit of a police 
force; moral prestige was all he needed. He was an incarnation 
of a great civilization, culture become flesh. But the modernized 
and partly Westernized version of this landlord, who has become 
largely uninterested in the culture which justified his social 
existence, who brushes aside the old code of ethics as outdated 
and immorally squeezes extortionate rentals out of his tenants in 
order to purchase the latest Western-made gadget—such a land- 
lord has no right whatsoever to his privileged status. This catas- 
trophic change came over China in the early part of our century, 
and the consequent loss of ethical standards by the landowning 
gentry prepared the ground for a mammoth revolt of the agrarian 
masses. Overpopulation, economic depressions of global dimen- 
sions, disorganized markets and increasing rentals soon made the 
lot of millions of Chinese farmers intolerable. And their central 
enemy slowly became the new modernized landlord, who had 
abandoned the time-honored morality of a vanishing culture but 
had failed to substitute another code of ethics. He was an unbear- 
able fossil, a relic of a dying age whose parasitic existence could 
no longer be justified. 

IV 


Shattered by the impact of the industrial West, China’s earth- 
bound, humanistic civilization collapsed at the beginning of our 
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century. But beneath the crumbling symbols and disintegrating 
forms, the psychology that had shaped them in the first place 
remained largely intact. Baffled though they were by the dimen. 
sions of the catastrophe, the leading minds of China could not 
fail to focus their sights on those philosophies and doctrine 
which appeared congenial to their traditional way of thinking. 
Historically-minded and socialistically-inclined, many members 
of the Chinese intelligentsia turned quite naturally to com. 
munism. Marxism-Leninism came to China as a philosophy of 
history that explained and justified in pseudo-scientific terms 
the tragic collapse of its venerable civilization—and did so in 
terms that were not humiliating. Its rigid determinism appealed 
to a Chinese way of thinking that had been attuned to a certain 
form of historical determinism for thousands of years. Its athe. 
istic interpretation of the workings of the universe appealed to 
a people which was basically irreligious and anti-metaphysical- 
and which, nevertheless, had to focus its sharp emotions on some 
irrational creed. Its compulsory orthodoxy represented the old 
Confucianist thought-control in a new garb. Its communistic 
appeal awakened the deep-seated socialistic yearnings within the 
Chinese soul. And its forecast of the inevitable doom of Western 
imperialism, and of capitalism in general, appealed to the Chinese 
intellectual who looked upon both with scorn and, often, hatred. 

What did the West have to offer that could successfully appeal 
to the profound psychological needs of a disintegrating society? 
Certainly not religious faith, which had been largely devalued 
and denounced in the West itself by the rising skepticism of 
Positivists, Darwinists and the shallow scientism of modern times! 
Torn between Roman Catholicism and various Protestant sects, 
Western Christians could not even agree among themselves. 
Theological controversies, damaging enough in the West, became 
mortally dangerous in the East. Asians went through all the in- 
tellectual contradictions of Western theologies with a fine comb, 
compared Christian symbols with the totally unrelated symbols 
of modern science and, in the main, rejected the former. Nor 
was the behavior of Western business communities in China an 
inspiring example of true and living Christianity. The thirst for 
economic profit had long ago displaced their adherence to Chris 
tian virtues, and their transgressions far outweighed the virtues 
of missionaries, who were themselves bitter reminders of China's 
historic humiliation. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE OF CHINA 


Western philosophy was even more inadequate. Typical rep- 
resentatives of the confused outlook of Western intellectualism 
in our century, Bertrand Russell and John Dewey, lectured at 
Peking University in the early 1920's. Besides undermining the 
gall intellectual and emotional influence that Christianity still 
wielded in China, they offered to the despairing Chinese no 
valid philosophy of life, no all-inclusive explanation of man’s 
destiny, no meaningful interpretation of history and the universe. 
The bone-dry naturalism of European and American skeptics was 
offered to men who were desperately seeking for inspiration, 
vision and an emotional way out of their predicament. The 
Chinese sought a valid creed which could satisfy both the head 
and the heart, which could dispel the mental morass into which 
they were sinking and could put an end to the bitter humiliation 
of the present. 

Furthermore, thousands of years of geographical isolation from 
the rest of the world, and of belief in the exclusiveness of their 


_ dvilization, had not prepared the Chinese for “nationalism” along 


the restricted European and American lines. In a sense, the 
basic flaw in Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary idea was this emphasis 
oa selfish nationalism which seemed to sever the Chinese from 
the rest of mankind. Only the truly “universal” can appeal to 
the Chinese mind for any length of time. Only a political phil- 
sophy which is valid for all human beings could satisfy men 
who had never thought of China as a nation, but as the only 
avilized community in a world of barbarians. The very inter- 
nationalism of Marxism was appealing to men who had always 
hirsted for a doctrine applicable to all men under heaven, 
‘Tien Hsia’. And just as Marxist orthodoxy replaced Confucian 
orthodoxy, so Marxist internationalism quite naturally took the 
place of the traditional universalism of the Chinese ethos. 

This doctrine needed to be universal in a human political 
nse; it had, also, to be universal in a cultural sense, as an all- 
bracing philosophy of life. It had to explain all the phenomena 
of nature and of history, relate all the elements of time and 
pace to one central doctrinal core, to one single magic potion 
according to the inner structure of China’s traditional philo- 
phic thinking). Anyone who studies the conversion of the in- 
tllectual founders of Chinese communism, Li Ta-chao and Ch’en 
Twhsiu, cannot but be struck by this basic philosophical preoccu- 
lation, by this yearning for universalism on all levels—by a 
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dislike for narrow nationalism on the political plane and Tepug. 
nance for the tentative, pragmatic and fragmentary character 
of contemporary Western philosophic thought. Unfortunately, 
Marxism satisfied many of these profound yearnings and found 
an echo in the depths of the Chinese soul. 


V 

One last obstacle might have obstructed the path of commu. 
nism. Under Confucianist inspiration Chinese society had based 
its stability for thousands of years on ancestor worship and family 
solidarity in its broadest meaning. The extreme clannishness of 
the Chinese was a startling phenomenon to all Westerners who 
lived in the Far East, and it was blithely assumed that no influence 
could ever destroy this solidarity of the ancestral hearth. This 
optimistic view, however, did not consider two important factors. 

In the first place, the gap between the generations, relatively 
narrow in times of peace and stability, widens considerably, and 
sometimes catastrophically, in periods of revolutionary change. 
Antagonism between father and son is no longer symbolic of the 
opposition of two generations, but often of two entirely different 
ways of life—of two civilizations. Under such conditions, the 
family system is doomed—at least, for the duration of the revolu- 
tionary period. Pressure within clans and against the traditional 
authority of the elders builds up until atomization of the entire 
society becomes inevitable. Chinese communism was able to 
capitalize on this predictable explosion and capture the released 
energy to the profit of the Marxist State. 

Had Western thinkers been more thoughtful, they would have 
recalled that this phenomenon was not without precedent in 
Chinese history. Twenty-four hundred years ago, the Chinese 
world went through the frightful Age of the Warring States, an 
era replete with “total wars,” mass-slaughter and devastation—a 
period which, within the self-enclosed world of ancient China, 
was not unlike our twentieth century. A new philosophy was 
propounded by a group of realistic thinkers, the anti-Confucianist 
Legalists. They succeeded in gaining a gradual ascendancy in 
Ch’in, the strongest among the Chinese states, and in destroying 
for several generations the prestige of Confucianism and the 
primacy of the family system. The great Legalist philosopher Han 
Fei-tse denounced all the weaknesses and evils of a family solidar- 
ity attacked by the currents of great revolutionary change—the 
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COMMUNISM AND THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE OF CHINA 


inevitable corruption, nepotism and favoritism, and resultant 
lack of what he called ‘‘public citizenship” (all of which plagued 
the Kuomintang’s last attempt to adapt Confucianism to the 
modern world). The ruthless Legalists were able to erect the 
frst Universal Empire in an exhausted Chinese world thirsting 
for peace, stability and unity. They achieved this by transferring 
the emotional allegiance which usually operated within the 
family to a despotic ste e which brooked no intermediaries be- 
tween the summit of the monolith and the helpless individual— 
an achievement which Marxism is duplicating in contemporary 
China. That Confucianism and ancestor-worship returned in full 
force under the subsequent Han dynasty does not detract from 
the significance of this historical precedent. ‘The end of the War- 
ring States era was decisive in Chinese history. It is clear that, 
without the short-lived ruthlessness of the Legalists, China’s Uni- 
versal State never would have been born, and that Chinese 
civilization could not have survived uninterruptedly until our 
own century. 
VI 

In the light of Chinese history, two conclusions stand out: the 
die of anti-Western reaction of China was cast generations ago 
by the cultural and philosophic shortcomings of the West, and 
the communist revolution is, in the main, the outstanding 
reactionary phenomenon in contemporary Asia. The :riumph of 
a socialistic philosophy of history was a foregone conclusion once 
the Christian West had selfishly betrayed the rising of the T’ai 
Ping, which its own spiritual teaching had fostered in the nine- 
teenth century. But a new doctrine like Marxism could succeed 
only by appealing to the deep-rooted yearnings of the Chinese 
soul and by carrying out a full-fledged reaction against the chaos 
produced by the impact of the thoughtless West. 

The modern Chinese communist has all the intellectual arro- 
gance of the mandarin of old, but lacks the latter’s refinement, 
charm and benevolence. He bears the same contempt for the West 
and the same basic xenophobia—communist Premier Chou En-lai, 
the offspring of a great mandarin family, is a perfect example of 
this psychological continuity. 

If anyone is responsible for this tragic development, the West 
is—both Europe and America. We possessed overwhelming power 
and, with it, primary responsibility. We destroyed a civilization 
that was ethically far superior to our own and gave nothing valid 
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in return—validity being meaningless in absolute, abstract terms 
and being relevant only in a given situation at a given time. If 
as is clear now, the inadequacy of our modern philosophy of life 
is responsible for this unhappy development—as it is for the wars 
and revolutions of our century—we are duty-bound to reexamine 
carefully our entire ethos. 

We are concerned here not with our political actions in the 
Far East, but with the impact of the Chinese revolution on 4s, 
on our Western Civilization. The Chinese revolution points dra. 
matically to our own cultural shortcomings. We lost our influence 
because our message was a contradictory melange of discordant 
and unrelated elements—because our artistic, philosophic, scien- 
tific, religious and ethical values are invariably disjointed and 
often mutually exclusive. We, ourselves, find them increasingly 
unrequiting; is it any wonder that non-Westerners, accustomed 
to an all-embracing world-outlook, the elements of which are 
completely integrated and harmonious, find them despicable? 
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INDIAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD COLONIALISM* 


Norman D. Palmer 


BASES OF ANTICOLONIALISM IN ASIA 


Speaking in the Indian Council of States (the Lok Rajya) in 
August 1954, the Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, de- 
cared: ‘‘We talk about the crisis of our time and many people 
do it in different ways. Probably in the United States of America 
the crisis of the time is supposed to be communism versus anti- 
communism. Maybe so to some extent. Well the crisis of the time 
in Asia is colonialism versus anti-colonialism.” 

Again and again Nehru has rung the changes on this theme. 
Many other Asian spokesmen have been equally strong—if not 
equally vocal—in their denunciation of “colonialism.” Obviously 
anticolonialism colors the thinking of Asians on many issues, moti- 
vated as it is by age-old patterns of life and thought, by historical 
experience, particularly the long period of foreign—largely West- 
em—domination or intrusion, by living memories and present 
grievances and frustrations. It is one of the few issues on which 
Asians generally—to the extent that they have any opinions on 
issues of this type—can unite with fervor. It is essentially a nega- 
tive position, but there are few positive positions on which large 
numbers of Asians can agree, except when these positions are 
couched in the vaguest possible terms (for example, the Panch 
Shila or the Ten Principles of the Bandung Conference com- 
muniqué). As Charles Malik has observed, “Asia suffers from 
chronic negatives.” 

Asians seem to agree rather generally on certain things that 
they are against—and they are against colonialism. At the Asian- 
African Conference in Bandung in April 1955, the delegates from 
twenty-nine Asian and African countries differed profoundly on 
the question of Soviet “colonialism,”’ but they were as one in their 
Opposition to colonialism. In the final communiqué the Confer- 

*Foreign Policy Research Institute Fellows Richard Kozicki, Indira Nalin, and 
Anwar Syed have assisted substantially in the preparation of this article. 


“Call to Action in the Near East,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIV (July 1956). 
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ence agreed “in declaring that colonialism in all its manifesta. 
tions is an evil which should speedily be brought to an end.” 
There were no kind words for colonialism at Bandung, simply 
differences as to what constituted this “evil.” 

Anticolonialism is directly linked with Asian nationalism, which 
has many negative characteristics, and with the “neutralist” pat. 
terns of thought which are encountered among the leaders of 
several Asian states and countless thousands of Asians in almost 
all parts of the continent. It is also associated with various types 
of Asian socialism and with prevailing attitudes toward com. 
munism in many countries. Lenin’s theory of imperialism has 
had a profound impact on receptive Asian minds, to such an 
extent, in fact, that here may be found a key to otherwise inex- 
plicable developments and attitudes in many parts of the con- 
tinent. This seductive theory fitted in with prevailing emo- 
tional attitudes toward the imperialist-capitalist states of the 
West. Its widespread acceptance in Asia helps to explain the 
otherwise baffling fact that many Asians, even those of broad 
education and political experience, are sympathetically inclined 
toward the Soviet Union and communism, and stubbornly refuse 
to admit the existence of Soviet imperialism. As far as most Indians 
are concerned, however, the main reason for this attitude is the 
more obvious one: Indians have little knowledge of the actual 
situation in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe whereas they 
have had all too direct and intimate experience with Western 
imperialism. 

Complicating the unhappy legacies of the recent past are prob- 
lems of race and color. “Psychologically,” as Lindsay Parrott has 
observed, ‘“‘two main factors, one racial and the other historic, 
condition the Asian-African area. . . . The racial link is color 
and opposition throughout the territory to outworn theories of 
white supremacy. . . . The historic element is the colonial past 
of the nations now so anti-colonial.”? Thus all Western powers 
are likely to be regarded with suspicion. Moreover, preoccupation 
with the issue of colonialism serves to blind many Asians to other 
real and present dangers, including the Soviet-communist threat. 
Conversely, absorption with this defense against an immediate 
and serious threat may tend to blind some Westerners to other 
dangers, which in the long run may prove to be even more por- 
tentous. 


*"New York Times, October 9, 1955. 
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INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD COLONIALISM 


Another major psychological handicap is created by the preva- 
lence of what may be called ‘the colonial mind.” This seems to 
appear in two main aspects. The first is well known and is of 
long standing. It may be called the “pukka sahib” mentality, the 
conscious or unconscious assumption of superiority by the British, 
French, and other Western peoples. On the other hand, there is 
another type of “colonial mind” which is becoming an increas- 
ingly disturbing factor in contemporary international relations. 
This is reflected in the hypersensitivity arising from feelings 
of inferiority and suspicion which are found among such 
large numbers of Asians and Africans today, especially among 
the intellectuals. ‘In our efforts at expanding the bounds of 
cultural freedom in Asia,” observed a socialist intellectual at the 
Asian Conference on Cultural Freedom in Rangoon in February 
1955, “a difficulty which we may come up against in many of 
our compatriots is what may be described as the ‘colonial mind.’ 
This is the obverse of ‘the imperialist mind’ and represents an 
intellectual hangover from the period of subjection to one or 
other kind of Western domination.”’* This second type of colonial 
mind is more deep-rooted than the first and is perhaps more of 
an obstacle in the way of developing more satisfactory relations 
between the Western countries and the peoples of formerly 
dependent areas. 

Asians still harbor suspicions of the intentions and actions of 
former colonial powers and those countries which associate with 
these powers; and they seem to be convinced that new and perhaps 
even more objectionable forms of imperialism—not including 
Soviet imperialism—are appearing. These would fall into the 
categories of economic and cultural imperialism. At the Bandung 
Conference President Sukarno of Indonesia said: 


I beg of you not to think of colonialism only in the classic form which 
we Indonesians and our brothers in different parts of Asia and Africa 
knew. Colonialism has also its modern dress in the form of economic 
control, intellectual control and actual physical control by a small but 
alien community within the nation. It is a skillful and determined enemy, 
and it appears in many guises. . . . Wherever, whenever and however 
it appears, colonialism is an evil which must be eradicated from the earth. 


Oftentimes, it appears, Asian attitudes toward foreign nations 
are shaped to a noticeable degree by the position of these nations 


‘Quoted in M. R. Masani, “The Mind of Asia,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIII (July 
1955), p. 548. 
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on colonial issues and on colonialism in general. In an address 
on “Friendship between Asia and Western Countries” G., L, 
Mehta, Ambassador of India to the United States, expressed this 
point of view: “Emerging from a dependent status after centuries 
of foreign rule, peoples of these countries insist that those who 
stand for the free world should unequivocally declare themselves 
against colonialism and recognize the right of subject peoples to 
shape their own future. The colonial issue in Asia and Africa 
was an acid test for all those who stood for freedom and democ-. 
racy.”* Frequently this “acid” test is applied to a specific issue 
which is labeled with the colonial brush. Thus Nehru has insisted 
that Goa is “a congealed piece of history’ and is primarily a 
colonial issue, and has asserted that India would judge other 
nations by their stand on this issue. He bitterly denounces, of 
course, the converse tendency of other nations to judge India 
by its behavior in Kashmir. 

Obviously any statements regarding Asian attitudes toward 
colonialism must be subject to all kinds of qualifications. The 
extent of anticolonialism varies greatly from area to area and 
among different groups and persons in the same country. It is 
particularly pronounced in countries which have recently won 
their independence, with the striking exception of the Philip 
pines. As has been noted, it stems from many different sources 
and is entangled with many attitudes. 


INDIAN VIEWS OF THE MEANING OF COLONIALISM 


Most of the generalizations which have been made regarding 
Asian attitudes toward colonialism apply with particular force 
to India. Even in this country, however, almost all shades of 
feeling and opinion are manifest. It is particularly important to 
distinguish between what might be called “élite anticolonialism" 
and “popular anticolonialism.’”’ The former is reflected in the 
attitudes of official and nonofficial leaders and of intellectuals 
generally. The latter is a more nebulous type held by the ill- 
informed and relatively inarticulate masses, who are against 
colonialism without having any clear idea of just what it is that 
they oppose. 

Actually, even among the “élite” groups in India the term 
“colonialism” appears to have many meanings. Some are simply 
opposed to colonialism ‘in all its manifestations,” to use the 


‘Quoted in Indiagram, January 10, 1956. 
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INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD COLONIALISM 


ambiguous language of the Bandung communiqué. In his report 
to the House of the People on the Bandung Conference, Prime 
Minister Nehru referred to “colonialism in its well-understood 
sense, namely, the rule of one people by another, with its attend- 
ant evils.” In common Indian usage colonialism is variously de- 
fined as the denial of the “right” of self-determination and self- 
government, the imposition of foreign control on a people with- 
out their consent, imperialistic territorial aggrandizement, or 
political and economic exploitation. Almost by definition, there 
are such by-products as racial discrimination, despotism, and 
human and national degradation. 

If “colonialism” is taken to mean alien invasion or domination, 
then opposition to it is a very old phenomenon in India. The 
historian could invoke numerous examples, such as the Indian 
reaction to Greek “imperialism,” the Hindu reaction to the 
Muslim invasions, the Maratha reaction to Mogul (Mughal) 
and English domination, and the Sikh reaction to Mogul over- 
lordship. 

Broadly speaking, however, anticolonialism in all of its present 
aspects was a development of the British period and was, in fact, 
not strongly manifest until the early part of the twentieth century. 
For many years after its formation in 1885—a step under- 
taken with the full knowledge and approval of the British au- 
thorities in India—the Indian National Congress passed resolu- 
tions of loyalty to the British Crown and asked no more than 
broader representation of Indians in various governing bodies 
and agencies. Not until the emergence of a more vigorous form 
of national movement, under leaders with such diverse views as 
Gokhale and Tilak, did the Congress begin to talk in terms of 
eventual independence for India. Virulent anticolonialism is 
therefore a relatively recent phenomenon in Indian life. 


Mustim ATTITUDE TOWARD COLONIALISM 


If even among the Hindus, whose descendants today are in the 
forefront of the anticolonial drive, few traces of sensitivity on 
the issue could be found in the past, the same applies even more 
to the Muslims of India. The psychological foundation of the at- 
titude of the Indian Muslims toward colonialism is, both theo- 
logically and historically, a complex affair. It has entirely different 
facets when a Muslim community is itself the instigator and bene- 
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ficiary of such colonialism and when Muslims are the subjects 
of colonialism. ) 

There is nothing in the Islamic historical tradition which would 
make an average Indian Muslim a sharp antagonist of colonialism 
per se. When he looks back at the political history of Islam—Arab 
and Persian, Turkish and Mogul—he is vastly impressed by the 
fact that his forerunners were themselves colonial powers, having 
conquered mighty empires by the sword. His normal reaction 
before the creation of Pakistan was to be at once proud and 
distressed—proud because these great conquerors were his an- 
cestors, and distressed because the old order of things was now 
reversed and the empire was gone, leaving him the subject of 
alien rulers. Iqbal’s nostalgic ode to the once-Arab Sicily is a 
typical expression of this attitude: 

Weep some more, O my weeping eye 

for yonder lies the grave of Muslim culture. 
Here lived once those dwellers of the desert 

whose ships swayed over the seas 
Who shook the courts of mighty emperors 

whose sword like lightning fell on their foe 
Who wiped out the decaying civilizations 

and laid the foundations of a new world. . . . 


I am the dust of the caravan which once stopped here 
Tell me the tale of woe, for I am deep in anguish. 
Tell me the stirring tale of bygone days 
I'll take your message to India, 
and make the others weep as I weep now.® 


It is noteworthy that the average Muslim, except in a few cases, 
and then only on second thought, does not ask if the subjects of 
his ancestors might not have had good cause to resent Muslim 
rule, insofar as it deprived them of their freedom. Indeed, he 
would be inclined to defend Muslim rule in the past as having 
been beneficial to both subjects and rulers. Thus, so far as his 
historical tradition is concerned, a Muslim of India should not 
be opposed to the establishing by a colonial power of dominion 
over an alien people, though he may well be sullen about the 
fact that someone else, rather than he, is the ruler. If the Muslims 
of contemporary India are hostile to colonialism, their hostility 
must be attributed partly to the nationalistic influences of the 
twentieth century and partly to the fact that, being a minority 


‘Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Badng-e-Dard (Lahore, 1924), pp. 141-142. 
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INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD COLONIALISM 


in India, they find it safe and expedient to join the majority in 
its condemnation of the colonial powers, while privately consid- 
ering Hindu India to be worse than these. 

In order to gauge the influence of nationalism on the Muslim 
outlook on colonialism, one would have to explore the Indian 
political movements of the twentieth century. But it may be 
worthwhile to go back somewhat farther and take a brief look at 
the developing Muslim attitude toward the British rule in India 
during the period between the Indian “Mutiny” (1857) and 
World War I. Rightly or wrongly, the British administrators in 
India concluded that the Mutiny was primarily the work of the 
Indian Muslims. Consequently, the Muslim population not only 
fell out of favor with the ruling British class but was severely 
repressed. After a breathing spell, the harsh realities of their 
abject misery and ignominy induced some of their leaders to try 
to soften the British wrath and regain a measure of their lost 
position. The man who led this movement was Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898) , one of the greatest molders of Muslim opinion 
in India. Muslims, he declared, should offer to their British rulers 
unqualified loyalty and obedience. Not only was it sound policy, 
it was their religious duty—a thesis which is directly contrary to 
the usual orthoxy of Muslim doctrine on the subject.® 

Apart from this initial attempt to regain British favor, Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan advocated cooperation with the British as the only 
way of escape from the possibility of Hindu domination. He may 
tightly be called the founder of the Muslim separatist movement, 
since he was the first Indian Muslim publicly to take the stand 
that Hindus and Muslims were two separate nations which could 
not live securely together, even in a democratic, federal India. 
He also emphasized to the Muslims the advantages of adopting 
British manners, obtaining Western education and, in short, 
making the Englishman their model in every walk of life. Thus, 
he committed the Muslims of India to both political and cultural 
allegiance to the British. His sojourn in England (1869-1870) 
convinced him that this was the only wise course for the Indian 
Muslims to take. On his return to India he laid the foundation 

‘The more generally accepted position is that a Muslim is bound in duty to 
rebel at the earliest opportunity against the rule of a non-Muslim power. It may 
incidentally be noted that Sir Syed’s thesis that it was incumbent on a Muslim 
to obey his ruler, whoever that might be—Muslim or non-Muslim—became a 


Oa of the official doctrine of a twentieth-century sect of Islam, namely, the 
adianis. 
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of the Aligarh Muslim University, which was modelled upon 
Oxford University and was intended to serve as a training center 
for the new Westernized generation of Muslims.’ 

In the period after World War I the Muslims of India became 
increasingly opposed to British rule and joined the movement 
first for an independent India and later for Pakistan. There js 
no question, however, that their opposition to British rule was 
considerably diluted by their dread of Hindu domination, which 
they naturally regarded as the greater of the two evils. 

In sum, up to about the end of the first decade of the twentieth 
century the question of Muslim (and for that matter even Hindu) 
opposition to colonialism as such did not arise at all. The Muslims, 
more than the Hindus, had been taught to believe that British 
rule was a blessing. If it was a blessing in India, it could not have 
been necessarily an evil in other parts of the world. However, in 
the twentieth century many Indian Muslims, too, joined in the 
anti-British agitation. During the period from 1912 to about 1922 
Muslim hostility toward British foreign policy reached its peak. 

We must also consider the Muslim attitude to colonialism when 
the subjects of such colonialism are themselves Muslims. An out- 
standing illustration of this is to be found in the Khilafat move- 
ment. When the news reached India in 1919 that the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire was being contemplated at the Paris 
Peace Conference, a great mass movement started in which both 
Muslims and Hindus demanded that the Sultan of Turkey, then 
Caliph of all Islam, should not be deposed or dispossessed of his 
territories in the Arabian peninsula. A delegation of Indian 
Muslims, led by Maulana Muhammad Ali, went to London to 
make representations to the British Government. They came 
back empty-handed and frustrated. Thereupon Muslims and 
Hindus joined in a non-cooperation movement (against the Brit- 
ish) which came to be known as the Khilafat (Caliphate) move- 
ment. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (later to be Indian Minister 
of Education) issued a fatwah (religious ruling) that it was irte- 
ligious for Muslims to serve in the Indian police or armed forces. 
In a later fatwah he advised all true Muslims to leave India and 
migrate to Afghanistan as a gesture of protest against the British 

‘For an account of the work and influence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, see 
A. H. Albiruni, Makers of Pakistan and Modern Muslim India (Lahore, 1950), 
pp. 1-60, and W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India (Lahore, 1953), pp. 6-23. 


It may parenthetically be noted that for a long time the faculty of Aligarh Uni- 
versity consisted predominantly of British and other European professors. 
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treatment of Turkey. The number of people who tried to enter 
Afghanistan and were turned back at the frontier is estimated 
at somewhere between 500,000 and 2,000,000.* 

It is interesting to note that the abortive Khilafat movement 
was the only movement in the recent political history of India 
in which Hindus and Muslims collaborated fully. Hindus and 
Muslims, for once united, though in an exceptionally poor cause, 
denounced British policy, and when they failed in their initial 
objective, their energies were turned against British rule in India. 
In this manner the movement, though originally directed against 
British foreign policy, culminated as a nationalistic movement 
of opposition to British imperialism in India. 

It should be emphasized that the Khilafat movement was not 
a protest against colonialism as such; it was a protest against the 
application of colonialism and imperialism to territories ruled 
and inhabited by Muslims. One may incidentally note here that 
the misguided leaders of the Khilafat movement seem to have 
been completely unaware of, or indifferent to, the vehement Arab 
opposition to Turkish rule, although this was voiced in un- 
equivocal terms by Emir Feisal and others at the Peace Con- 
ference.® 

After the Khilafat movement lost momentum, the Muslims 
of India lost interest in foreign affairs in general and the colonial- 
imperialist policies of the Western countries in particular. They 
became engrossed more and more in Indian domestic politics, 
and remained so until partition was achieved. 

Whatever opposition to colonialism the Muslims of India have 
shown in the past or may show at present is directed principally 
against the colonialism of the Western powers. There seems to 
be no concern about the imperialism or colonialism of non- 
Western powers, for instance, of Japan in the inter-war period 
and of China at present. Moreover, like the Hindus, the Muslims 
of India take a far more lenient view of Soviet colonialism than 
they do of Western colonialism and spare remarkably little sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of their coreligionists in Turkestan and 
Transcaucasia. 

‘Smith, op. cit., p. 234. 

*Feisal was accompanied by T. E. Lawrence who acted as his interpreter. For 


details of the Arab case as presented by Feisal at Paris, see Stephen Bonsal, 
Suitors and Suppliants: The Little Nations at Versailles (New York, 1946), 


pp. 32-52. 
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Hinpu AtTriruDES TOWARD COLONIALISM BEFORE INDEPENDENCE 


In India the neo-Leninist interpretation of colonialism was 
widely accepted, in part because of the generally socialist outlook 
of the Indian intellectuals and their customary identification of 
“colonialism” with the leading imperialist power, Great Britain, 
When Indians as well as peoples in the Western states became 
alarmed over the growing menace of fascism in the late 1930's, 
capitalism, colonialism and fascism became identical in the In- 
dian mind. Fascism was regarded as a particularly evil but never- 
theless logical outgrowth of capitalism, and both were arbitrarily 
on doctrinal grounds linked with imperialism. 

In his presidential address at the 49th annual session of the 
Indian National Congress, held in Lucknow in April 1936, 
Jawaharlal Nehru reflected this view: 


During the troubled aftermath of the Great War came revolutionary 
changes in Europe and Asia, and the intensification of the struggle for 
social freedom in Europe, and a new aggressive nationalism in Asia. ... 
Two rival economic and political systems faced each other in the world, 
and though they tolerated each other for a while, there was an inherent 
antagonism between them, and they played for mastery on the stage of 
the world. One of them was the capitalist order which had inevitably 
developed into vast imperialisms, which, having swallowed the colonial 
world, were intent on eating each other up. . . . The other was the 
new socialist order of the U.S.S.R. which went from progress to progress, 
though often at a terrible cost, and where the problems of the capitalist 
world had ceased to exist. 

Capitalism, in its difficulties, took to fascism with all its brutal sup- 
pression of what Western civilization had apparently stood for; it became, 
even in some of its homelands, what its imperialist counterpart had long 
been in the subject of colonial countries. Fascism and imperialism thus 
stood out as the two faces of the now decaying capitalism." 


Indians have naturally always been primarily concerned with 
the colonialism with which they had the most direct experience. 
Though mindful of the plight of persons of Indian origin in East 
and South Africa, and sympathetic with peoples everywhere who 
were struggling to be free, the Indian critic of colonialism gen- 
erally had as ‘the picture in his mind” the colonialism experi- 
enced first by India and then by other Asian countries. Until the 
1930's, in fact, relatively little attention was given to colonial 
problems beyond the South Asian area. Then the Indians began 
to express opinions on almost every issue which could be inter- 


“Jawaharlal Nehru, Toward Freedom (New York, 1941), Appendix B. 
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preted as colonial in nature. Since gaining its independence, India 
has stepped to the forefront of the anticolonial struggle, and has 
not hesitated, in spite of its loudly proclaimed policy of “‘inde- 

ndence” or “non-alignment,” to become involved in almost 
every colonial issue. Nehru has developed a remarkable skill in 
fnding colonial angles to a great variety of international prob- 
lems. 

An analysis of the resolutions of the Indian National Congress 
will reveal the relative lack of interest in colonial questions 
beyond the boundaries of the subcontinent until the 1930's, and 
the deep concern with almost every colonial issue since then.” 
At its first session, in 1885, the Congress deprecated the British 
annexation of Upper Burma. Not until 1919, however, did the 
Congress take a direct interest in a foreign event. In that year it 
urged “His Majesty’s Government to settle the Turkish question 
in accordance with the just and legitimate sentiments of Indian 
Mussalmans.” In 1921, 1922, and 1923 the Congress extended con- 
gratulations to the Turkish people and “their great leader, Ghazi 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha.”” The Turkish “victory” was hailed “as a 
sure presage of the . . . freedom of all nations of the East.” A 
resolution adopted at the Madras session of 1927 pledged support 
for the people of China “in their fight for emancipation” and 
protested against the use of Indian troops in China to further 
Great Britain’s “imperialist designs” there; “the Chinese people, 
in the opinion of the Congress, are the comrades of the Indian 
people in their joint struggle against imperialism.” In 1928 the 
Congress sent “its warmest greetings” to the people of China “on 
their having attained their full and complete freedom and nation- 
hood and their having ended the era of foreign domination in 
their country.” Similar greetings and assurances of sympathy were 
extended to “the peoples of Egypt, Syria, Palestine and Iraq... 
in their struggle for emancipation from the grip of Western 
imperialism.” In the same year the Congress decided to send a 
representative to the Second World Congress of the League 
against Imperialism, which was to meet in 1929. 

In the 1930’s the Congress repeatedly passed strong resolutions 
against fascist aggression in Europe, Africa, and the Far East. It 
was sharply critical of the failure of the democratic states, notably 

“For the texts of the resolutions which are quoted in the following pages, see 
N. V. Rajkumar, ed., The Background of India’s Foreign Policy (Delhi, 1952). 


This is an official publication of the Indian National Congress. Rajkumar was 
the foreign secretary of the Congress. 
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Great Britain, to take any effective stand against this aggression, 
“British foreign policy,” declared a resolution adopted at the 
Haripura Congress session in 1938, “in spite of its evasions and 
indecisions, has consistently supported the fascist powers in Ger- 
many, Spain and the Far East. . . . It is helping in the drift to 
imperialist world war. India can be no party to such an imperialist 
war and will not permit her manpower and resources to be 
exploited in the interests of British imperialism. Nor can India 
join any war without the express consent of the people.” This 
resolution heralded the position adopted by the Indian National 
Congress during World War II. It was completely opposed to 
fascism, but it was unwilling to participate in the war effort un- 
less and until the British gave India its freedom. A famous reso- 
lution of the Working Committee of the Congress in 1939 
declared that the sympathy of the Indian people “is entirely on 
the side of democracy and freedom. But India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom when that 
very freedom is denied to her.” To this position the Congress 
adhered stubbornly throughout the war, seeking not to embarrass 
Great Britain and the Allies but still refusing to cooperate even 
after the fall of France, the entry of Japan, the German successes 
in Africa, and the Japanese push to the frontiers of India and 
even onto Indian soil. 


After the war the Indian National Congress continued to voice 
strong opposition to colonialism in any form. It gave powerful 
support to freedom movements, especially in Indonesia and Indo- 
china. The freedom of India was linked by the Congress with 
the freedom of peoples elsewhere. A resolution of the Meerut 
session of 1946 declared: ‘India has been and is today the crux 
of the problem of subject peoples. On the complete emancipation 
of the Indian people depends the freedom of vast numbers of 
others in Asia, Africa and elsewhere.” 


INDIAN VIEWS ON VARIOUS COLONIAL IssuES 


In a multitude of ways extreme doctrinaire anticolonialism 
continues to shape the attitudes of the Indian Government and 
the Indian people. In no other country is the touchy “colonial 
mind” more strongly manifest. Indians look at Western colonial 
powers with a distrust and suspicion which borders on paranoia. 
However much one may deplore the excesses and distortions of 
policy which result from this prevailing view, he must in all fair- 
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INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD COLONIALISM 


ness admit that Indians have had some reason for this suspicion 
and distrust. 

Actually, the leaders of India recognize that colonialism, at 

least in its older forms, is dying, although it is by no means dead. 
“What is called ‘colonialism’,” remarked Jawaharlal Nehru in 
August 1954, “is in its retreat and had to be so.” Two years earlier, 
ina debate on foreign policy in the Indian Parliament, Nehru 
had elaborated: 
It is very easy to talk against imperialism as some hon. Members did. 
[do not deny that imperialism exists. But I would venture to say that 
imperialism, as it exists today, is hardly what it was in the past. Let 
hon. Members understand what it is. Let them also understand that 
there are other imperialisms that are growing. . . . British imperialism 
does flourish in Malaya, in Africa and elsewhere but British im- 
peialism today is an exhausted thing . . . There are still some colonies 
that belong to certain powers. I have no doubt that an end should be 
put to them all, be they British, French, Dutch, Belgian or any other. 
The fact, however, remains that today none of the colonial powers have 
any strength behind them. The colonials perhaps have the strength of 
tradition and they have been supported by other powers. But, as I said, 
they have no inherent strength now. Let us by all means put an end to 
what remains of colonialism in Asia, in Africa and wherever else it 
exists but let us understand what the real conflict is about.’* 


While Indians feel strongly about “colonialism” and _ profess 
to be opposed to it “in all its manifestations,” the intensity of 
their feeling varies on particular issues, and some issues which 
are widely regarded as colonial they do not recognize as such at 
all. Generally speaking they are primarily concerned with the 
relics of colonialism in and near the Indian subcontinent. This 
concern does not, of course, extend to, say, the demands of certain 
Naga tribal leaders for a separate Naga state. Nor does it apparent- 
lyembrace the communist activities in Tibet, although the Indian 
Government did protest strongly when Chinese troops moved into 
Tibet in the fall of 1950. With reference to the Tibetan issue 
and possibly other aspects of Communist China’s policies, India’s 
silence may be due more to a feeling of helplessness than of ap- 
proval, though helplessness had not caused it to remain silent 
when it considered Western powers to be at fault. 

At the present time the main colonial issue in this immediate 
area, in Indian eyes, is that of Goa. Beyond their immediate fron- 
tiers and adjoining areas Indians next take a particular interest 


“Jawaharlal Nehru, “The Larger Scheme of Things,” Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Speeches, 1949-1953 (New Delhi, 1954), pp. 214-215. 
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in Indochina and in Western New Guinea. The next area of 
concern would seem to be Africa, with particular focus at the 
present time on French North Africa. Through its spokesmen in 
the United Nations and in other ways India proclaims its abiding 
interest in all issues fraught with colonial implications throughout 
the non-communist world. Presumably this universal concern ex. 
plains the Indian criticisms during debates in the United Nations 
of American policy toward Puerto Rico, which the Indian repre. 
sentatives interpreted as colonialism. 

In some countries it is widely believed that the most violent 
and dangerous present-day form of colonialism is Soviet colonial- 
ism, but, for reasons which we shall consider shortly, Indians by 
and large will not admit that the relations of the Soviets with 
minority groups and satellite states are forms of colonialism. 

India has consistently maintained that the foreign enclaves in 
the Indian subcontinent are relics of imperialism. For the first 
few years after the attainment of independence the campaign for 
the return of foreign possessions in the India area was focused on 
the French possessions, including Pondicherry. This question, 
however, was settled amicably by India and France with the 
French cession of the territories to India. Portugal, however, 
proved to be more adamant. Goa and other Portuguese footholds 
in India are, according to the legal view maintained by Lisbon, 
integral parts of Portugal. The Portuguese title to these territories, 
it is maintained, is of long standing, and nothing has occurred 
to alter the validity of that title. The presence of these Portuguese 
possessions is regarded as intolerable by Indians. Goa, the main 
issue in dispute, is much the largest of the Portuguese possessions 
in India, and it is Portugal’s most important possession in Asia. 
From the Indian point of view it is not only an indisputable part 
of India, but it is also a base for a smuggling trade which, while 
profitable to the smugglers, whether Indians or others, allegedly 
results in a substantial loss of revenue to the Indian Government 
and supports an active black market in Bombay. 

The Indian Government and people regard Goa as a crucial 
colonial issue. Prime Minister Nehru has frequently expressed 
the national view on this matter. Speaking at a political confer- 
ence in Uttar Pradesh on August 21, 1955, he declared: “Op- 
posed as we are to colonialism everywhere, it is impossible for 
us to tolerate the continuance of colonial rule in a small part 
of India. It is not that we covet Goa. That little bit of territory 
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makes no difference to this great country. But even a small enclave 
under foreign colonial rule does make a difference, and it is a 
constant reproach to the self-respect and national interest of 
India.” —Thus the Goa issue affects the Indians at some of the 
most sensitive spots of their political anatomy, as was shown by 
the tirades directed at John Foster Dulles and Queen Elizabeth 
when their friendly words to Portugal happened to offend certain 
Indian susceptibilities. 

Since Indian anticolonialism is based largely upon distrust of 
the West, and is closely associated with the upsurge of nationalism 
and a deep concern for the resurgence of Asia, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that this attitude has colored India’s approach to many Asian 
issues. India has taken the leadership—a word which its leaders 
profess not to understand—in the Asian protest against colonial- 
ism, and has been an outspoken champion of freedom movements 
innon-communist parts of Asia. The anticolonial theme was em- 
phasized at the unofficial Asian Relations Conference in New 
Delhi in 1947, as it was at the conference officially sponsored by 
the Government of India early in 1949 in New Delhi to support 
the Indonesian movement for independence and at the Asian- 
African Conference in Bandung in 1955. 

From the beginning the struggle in Indochina in the post-war 
period was interpreted almost wholly in colonial terms, and this 
interpretation persisted even after communist control of the Viet 
Minh and outside communist support were established beyond 
question. To the Indians Ho Chi Minh was and is first and fore- 
most an Indochinese nationalist, a leader in the struggle for 
Vietnamese independence, and the fight in Indochina was almost 
completely a colonial struggle. The fact that Ho is an old-line 
Moscow-trained communist, if admitted at all, is regarded as 
inconsequential. 

For many years Indian spokesmen have been concerned with 
the plight of people of Indian origin in East and South Africa. It 
was in South Africa that Mahatma Gandhi began his long fight 
for the spiritual as well as the political and economic emancipa- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen. There he developed the techniques 
of satyagraha which he later introduced and applied with such 
effect in India. Long before the winning of independence, Indian 
spokesmen in India spoke out vigorously on the issue of racial 
discrimination in South Africa, with particular reference to the 
treatment of persons of Indian origin. On innumerable occasions 
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the Government of India has officially protested against South 
Africa’s racial policies. This is a favorite theme of Indian repre. 
sentatives at the United Nations, and of press comment and public 
speeches in India. India has always shown a special interest in 
Indians overseas, and especially in those in East and South 
Africa. This is perhaps not essentially a colonial issue, but it does 
involve policies and attitudes which Indians associate with 
colonialism. 


In recent years India’s long-standing interest in the conditions 
of peoples of Indian origin in Africa has been reinforced by a 
more active interest in developments in that continent generally, 
Indians are inclined to view Africa as the last great stronghold 
of imperialism, and they seem to regard themselves as “big 
brothers’”—not in the Orwellian sense—of the Africans. Con- 
versely, many African leaders look to India for encouragement 
and support in their struggles for independence. Several hundred 
young Africans are brought to India each year for advanced train- 
ing, and Indian students are encouraged to give these people an 
especially warm reception. The recent establishment of a School 
of African Studies at the University of Delhi, headed by an Eng- 
lishman who was expelled from Kenya by his own Government, 
is symptomatic of a growing Indian interest in Africa and doubt- 
less also of a considerable bias in the Indian approach to African 
problems. In referring to Africa Indian spokesmen can wax most 
indignant and eloquent. Toward the end of his address at the 
closing session of the Bandung Conference, Nehru said: 


I think there is nothing more terrible, there has been nothing more 
horrible than the infinite tragedy of Africa in the past few hundred 
years. When I think of it everything else pales into insignificance, that 
infinite tragedy of Africa ever since the days when millions of Africans 
were carried away as galley slaves to America and elsewhere, the way 
they were taken away, half of them dying in the galleys. We must accept 
the responsibility for all this, all of us, even though we ourselves were 
not directly involved. But unfortunately, in a different sense, even now 
the tragedy of Africa is greater than that of any other continent. Whether 
it is racial, whether it is political, it is there, and it is up to Asia to help 
Africa to the best of her ability because we are sister continents. 


Indians seem to have regarded the movements for independence 
in ‘Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria as the focal point of the anti- 
colonial struggle in recent years. The issue here, as they see it, is 
almost wholly that of colonialism versus anticolonialism. They 
view Algeria as the current center of a struggle which can only end 
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when “colonialism in all its manifestations” has been eradicated. 

In spite of the long-standing concern for the plight of persons 
of Indian origin in East and South Africa and the more recent 

werful advocacy of African independence movements, espe- 
cially in French North Africa, it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the Indian interest in Africa is by no means as direct 
or as deep-seated as the statements of articulate Indian spokesmen 
would suggest. India is naturally more interested in Asia than in 
Africa, and many Indian comments and attitudes on African 
questions seem to be related in a peripheral way to general dis- 
cussions of colonialism or to specific Asian problems. Africa is 
still more of an afterthought than a central fact in the minds of 
most Indians, as of most other Asians. 

On all specific colonial issues, as on the problem of colonialism 
in general, Indians think not only in terms of political domina- 
tion but also in terms of other forms of the superiority-inferiority 
relationship between nations and peoples. Not all of them recog- 
nize, as does Nehru, that “imperialism, as it exists today, is hardly 
what it was in the past,” but almost all of them agree with the 
Prime Minister that ‘there are other imperialisms that are grow- 
ing.” These other insidious imperialisms, they believe, take such 
forms as economic and cultural imperialism. Indians believe that 
consciously or unconsciously Western powers are still intruding 
upon them, with disturbing and unhappy effects. They want to 
preserve their political independence as a sine qua non for the 
achievement of what they profess to be even more desirable goals, 
such as economic and spiritual freedom. Even though the Western 
powers no longer threaten their political independence, they see 
continuing threats to their broader goals. These attitudes explain 
many of the hypersensitivities which are revealed in such matters 
as antagonistic Indian reactions to American offers of assistance. 
India desperately needs outside assistance but is excessively fear- 
ful of its consequences. In a broader sense, Indians may believe 
that the United States is really an imperialist power, in spite of 
its anticolonial traditions and professions, not only because it 
associates itself so closely with colonial powers, but also because the 
total impact of the United States upon India is so strong and 
in many ways so upsetting. 


INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD SOVIET “COLONIALISM” 


When Nehru and most Indians think of “other imperialisms 
that are growing,” they seldom, if ever, think of Soviet imperial- 
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ism. In fact, they do not recognize the existence of this type of 
imperialism at all. This statement does not of course apply to 
all Indians who entertain views on this subject, but it encompasses 
the great majority, including most of the country’s present leaders, 

The reasons for this attitude, which is a source of endless 
bewilderment and often of resentment in the United States, are 
too complicated to explore fully here. They relate to the historical 
experience of the Indian people—who, after all, had direct and 
unhappy experience with Western imperialism and none at all 
with imperialism of the Soviet type—their outlook on political, 
economic and social questions, their attitude toward communism 
in general and toward the main communist countries, the Soviet 
Union and China, and many other factors. Many Indians accepted 
the Leninist theory of imperialism; their own experience seemed 
somehow to suggest that Lenin was right in maintaining that 
imperialism was related to capitalism in its dying stages. There- 
fore, by definition a communist state could hardly be guilty of 
imperialism. They were also impressed by the Russian Revolu- 
tion, by the achievement of the bolsheviks in developing their 
country, by the Soviet publicity on the treatment of minorities 
within the Soviet Union, by Soviet policies in Asia, and by many 
of the aspects of theoretical communism. They were, to be sure, 
repelled by other communist tenets, but they were invariably 
inclined to ignore or overlook or minimize the unfavorable side. 

Nehru himself reflects the ambivalent attitude of most Indian 
intellectuals toward communism. He has always described himself 
as a socialist, but not of the Marxist-Leninist variety. Communism 
both attracted and repelled him. In his autobiography he con- 
fesses that he turned “inevitably with good will toward commu- 
nism, for, whatever its faults, it was at least not hypocritical and 
not imperialistic. It was not a doctrinal adherence, as I did not 
know much about the fine points of communism, my acquaintance 
being limited at the time to its broad features. These attracted 
me, as also the tremendous changes taking place in Russia.” 
“But,” he adds, “communists often irritated me by their dicta- 
torial ways, their aggressive and rather vulgar methods, their 
habit of denouncing everybody who did not agree with them.”” 
In fact, as Frank Moraes has noted, “India’s Prime Minister rarely 
troubles to conceal his contempt for communists gua communists 
whether in or outside India.’’ Nehru has often voiced this atti- 


"Nehru, Toward Freedom, p. 126. 
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by the majority of his fellow-countrymen.™ 

‘Whatever most Indians may think of the relationship of the 
Soviet Union to minority groups within the country or to other 
communist states, they do not generally regard it as imperialism. 
Hence the term “Soviet imperialism” has little meaning for them. 
In his report to the Indian House of the People on the Bandung 
Conference Nehru dwelt at length on this topic: 


tude of both attraction and repulsion, which seems to be shared 


There was, however, another and different view at the Conference 
which held that certain countries had come under the yoke of colonialism, 
countries which were in fact sovereign nations—some of these even 
members of the United Nations and all of them independent in terms 
of international law and practice. They have diplomatic relations with 
us and other countries of the world, including the Big Powers. It ap- 
peared to us that, irrespective of whatever views might be held or of the 
relationships that might exist between the Soviet Union and them, they 
could in no way be called colonies nor could their alleged problems come 
under the classification of colonialism. To include them in any general 
statement on behalf of the Conference could be accomplished only by 
the acceptance by a great number of the participants of the Conference, 
including ourselves, of the political views and attitudes which are not 
theirs. It is no injustice to anyone concerned to say that this controversy 
reflects a projection of the cold war affiliations into the arena of the 
Asian-African Conference. 


Nehru and other Indian spokesmen are reluctant to admit 
that the states of Eastern Europe are under the domination of 
the Soviet Union. Generally speaking, Indians are not too familiar 
with the situation in the countries of Eastern Europe, and there- 
fore developments in this part of the Soviet orbit either are not 
known to them or have little meaning for them. Even Nehru is 
inclined to pay little attention to conditions in Eastern Europe. 
On July 15, 1956, however, Nehru made one of his rare references 
to the real situation in Eastern Europe, and he put himself on 
record in support of the independence of the countries of this 
area from the Russians. While on a visit to West Germany the 
Indian Prime Minister reiterated his familiar thesis that the term 
“colonialism” is not appropriate for the relationship of East 
European countries to the Soviet Union, but, he added, “they 
are of course under a certain domination, under the rule of 
another country, and I certainly believe they should be free.” 


“Frank Moraes, Jawaharlal Nehru (New York, 1956), p. 438. 


“Address before the German Foreign Policy Association at Kénigswinter, July 
15, 1956; quoted in the New York Times, July 16, 1956. 
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This was a remarkable addendum to his customary line regarding 
the East European situation and remained atypical until he was 
forced to denounce Soviet violence in “non-colonial” Hungary, 

In the prevailing Indian view the term “colonialism” is even 
less applicable to the policies of the communist government of 
China. China is, after all, by the Indian definition, a victim of 
imperialism, not a practitioner of this evil. One element in the 
Indian attitude may well be the subconscious conviction that 
somehow colonialism is a policy practiced by white people of 
the West—excluding the Russians, of course—against people with 
colored skins. It is therefore incredible to them that the leaders 
of Communist China, who belong to the yellow race, could be 
guilty of colonialism with respect to other colored peoples. The 
greatest strain on this simple assumption, as has been mentioned, 
came with the invasion of Tibet by the Chinese communists in 
the fall of 1950. The Indian Government sent several sharp notes 
of protest to Peiping, and the Chinese communists replied in 
kind. When their protests proved to be unavailing, however, the 
leaders of India accepted the Chinese occupation of ‘Tibet with 
as good grace as they could muster; but they are not unaware of 
the fact that the action of the Chinese communists is in effect 
the domination of an area which heretofore has had only loose 
ties with China and that this gives India the unwelcome distinc- 
tion of having the longest frontier of any democratic country 
with the communist world. 


Non-ALIGNMENT, PACTS, AND COLONIALISM 


According to the official Indian interpretation, the foreign 
policy of India may be best described as one of independence or 
non-alignment. It is quite clear that in the Indian view non- 
alignment is definitely a policy grounded in anticolonialism. A 
newly-independent country should avoid too close an association 
with “power blocs,” as this would be dangerous, inappropriate 
and degrading. In an address before the Political Committee of 
the Bandung Conference Nehru developed this point of view: 


. . are we, the countries of Asia and Africa, devoid of any position 
except being pro-communist or anti-communist? Has it come to this, 
that the leaders of thought who have given religions and all kinds of 
things to the world have to tag on to this kind of group or that and 
be hangers-on of this party or the other carrying out their wishes and 
occasionally giving an idea? It is most degrading and humiliating to 
any self-respecting people or nation. It is an intolerable thought to me 
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that the great countries of Asia and Africa should come out of bondage 
into freedom only to degrade themselves in this way. Well, I do not 
criticize these powers. They are probably capable of looking after them- 
selves and know what is best for themselves. But I will not tie myself to 
this degradation. Am I to lose my freedom and individuality and become 
a camp-follower of others? I have absolutely no intention of doing that.*® 


India’s policy of non-alignment is a reflection of many basic 
attitudes to international affairs, not the least of which is anti- 
colonialism. From this policy naturally follows a strong antipathy 
toward collective defense arrangements, especially those which 
affect the Asian area and which “‘bring the cold war to the gates 
of India.” Indians are particularly outspoken in opposition to 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact, in both of which Pakistan is a 
participant. No action of the United States has upset Indians 
quite so much as the decision to extend arms aid to Pakistan. 
The association of the United States and the two greatest colonial 
powers, Great Britain and France, with three scattered and rela- 
tively weak Asian states—Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
—in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization is peremptorily 
regarded as proof positive of the fact that the Western powers 
still have imperialist intentions in Asia and intend to fight their 
wars on Asian soil. Pacts such as SEATO, in the Indian view, 
increase rather than decrease international tensions and involve 
Asia in the cold war and great power rivalry. They interfere with 
India’s deeply cherished goal of ‘“‘peaceful co-existence.” 


India’s displeasure with security pacts includes all pacts, but 
in general less opposition is expressed toward NATO than toward 
the security arrangements more directly affecting Asia. The chief 
criticism of NATO is that it is an alliance of the colonial powers 
of the West and may be used by these powers to suppress inde- 
pendence movements in such places as Indochina and North 
Africa. Speaking before the Political Committee of the Bandung 
Conference Nehru said that he had “nothing to say” against 
NATO, and then he proceeded to speak against it at some length: 


...do the Honorable Members of the Conference realize that the 
NATO today is one of the most powerful protectors of colonialism? I 
say that explicitly. I am not saying that indirectly, but directly and 
explicitly. Here is the little territory of Goa, which Portugal holds. We 
get letters from the NATO powers—mind you, Portugal is a member 

“The text of this significant address is printed as an appendix in George Mc- 
Turnan Kahin, The Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, April, 1955 
(Ithaca, 1956), pp. 64-72. 
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of NATO—and Portugal has approached its fellow members in the 
NATO on this point—telling us “You should not do anything in regard 
to Goa, you should not do this and that.” I will not mention these 
powers, but they are some of the so-called Big Powers. It does not 
matter what powers they are, but is gross impertinence. The new Republic 
of India told them that it is gross impertinence on their part. Let there 
be no doubt about it, we shall deal with this little matter in the way 
we like. 

. the distinguished Delegate of Turkey spoke of Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia. Does he realize that these three territories will probably 
be tied to NATO? Today, because of the assistance given by these great 
powers NATO has bases for various purposes in these parts of the world, 
So we must take a complete view of the situation and not be contradic. 
tory ourselves when we talk about colonialism, when we say “colonialism 
must go,” and in the same voice say that we support every policy or 
some policies that confirm colonialism. It is an extraordinary attitude 
to take up. 

Thus Nehru’s view of the place of pacts in world affairs and 
their relationship to colonialism is quite clear. There can be no 
doubt that this view is shared by the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen who have any views at all on such matters. But it 
should be noted that the intensity of this feeling is linked to 
their immediate territory: that is, NATO with the Goa issue, 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact with Pakistan. Undoubtedly se- 
curity pacts run counter to Indian policies and attitudes, and 
raise all kinds of colonial antagonisms as well as fears in Indian 
minds. 


MITIGATING FACTORS 


We have already noted the advice which Jawaharlal Nehru 
gave to his fellow-countrymen in 1952, during a foreign policy 
debate in the Indian Parliament: “Let us by all means put an 
end to what remains of colonialism in Asia, in Africa and wher- 
ever else it exists, but let us understand what the real conflict is.” 
The vast majority of Indians would fervently accept the first 
part of their Prime Minister’s advice, even though they might 
be little concerned with the latter part. They are handicapped 
by their own premises and preconceptions in trying to “under- 
stand what the real conflict is.” 

Anticolonialism is a major force in India. It is securely 
grounded in historical experience and mental conditioning. It 
has introduced emotional and irrational elements into India’s re- 
latiox.s with other states, and especially with the Western powers. 

While most Indians would profess to be opposed to “colonialism 
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in all its manifestations,” their opposition is not unequivocal 
even in general terms, and it is even less so on certain colonial 
issues. Among the countervailing factors the following may be 
singled out for special mention: 

1. Despite the irrefutable evidence of communist colonialism 
and “imperialism,” most Indians will not recognize it. This 
applies to the policies of the present rulers of Russia toward 
minority groups within the Soviet Union and toward the states 
of Eastern Europe, and also to the policies of Communist China 
in Tibet, Sinkiang, Korea, Indochina and elsewhere. 

2. The fissiparous tendencies in Indian society are very ob- 
vious, and they constitute a real danger to the unity and even 
the survival of the Indian nation. These tendencies have moti- 
vated Indian resistance to certain domestic colonial movements, 
on the ground that such movements are disruptive of national 
unity. 

3. India is composed of many ethnic groups. Many of these 
have been in the area for centuries. Most of them have warred 
against other groups and have occasionally been guilty of “im- 
perialist” practices. At least, a superiority-inferiority relation- 
ship between various Indian ethnic groups has been a common 
feature of the Indian scene. Thus a kind of imperialism wholly 
apart from that imposed by foreign powers has not been unknown 
in the Indian subcontinent. 

4. India’s membership in the Commonwealth is obviously a 
teal curb on her anticolonial feelings. In this unique association 
it is brought into close contact with the greatest of the colonial 
powers, the power which controlled its destinies for many 
decades. Apparently, through the consideration of colonial issues 
in Commonwealth meetings, Indian representatives have come 
to realize that not all of these issues are simple matters of right 
and wrong. India has been notably reticent regarding demands 
for independence in certain British possessions, such as Malaya 
and Cyprus. In the case of Malaya its anticolonial ardor may have 
also been cooled by the special problems which the existence of 
plural societies—almost equal numbers of Chinese and native 
Malays and a substantial number of Indians—creates. 

5. The enlightened behavior of some of the colonial powers 
has had a moderating effect on Indian opinion. Most noteworthy, 
of course, was the way in which the British granted independence 
to India. To paraphrase a famous comment on the manner in 
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which Charles I met his death on the scaffold, nothing in Great 
Britain’s record in India became it quite so much as the manner 
in which it left. Indians can still hardly believe that a great 
colonial power could or would abdicate so gracefully and so soon, 
even though the abdication was, to some extent, a forced one, 
In fact, the British withdrawal was a clear refutation of some of 
the most deeply held and most fervently asserted Indian propo. 
sitions on colonialism. 

6. Official Indian support for a policy of gradualism: in grant. 
ing independence to some dependent areas bespeaks the belated 
impact upon the minds of India’s rulers of the impressive weight 
of factual evidence. Hardly anywhere is the issue between colonial. 
ism and liberty a simple one. The investigations and reports pre- 
sented to the Trusteeship Council and the United Nations Com. 
mittee on Non-Self-Governing Territories have been highly edu- 
cational to Indians, as to others. 

7. Animated at unpredictable intervals by a sense of sober 
responsibility, the Indian leaders have not invariably allowed 
their own anticolonial bias and the strong emotional currents on 
the colonial issue in India to stand in the way of cooperative 
efforts with colonial powers and other states. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Large numbers of Asians would agree with the statement of 
Jawaharlal Nehru that “‘the crisis of the time in Asia is colonial- 
ism versis anti-colonialism.” This attitude is linked with Asian 
nationalism, another powerful force, and it colors Indian ap- 
proaches to many other issues. Asians, especially those in newly- 
independent countries, are particularly sensitive on the colonial 
issue. The “colonial mind” and the “slave mentality” are still 
prevalent among Asians today, particularly among Indians. Dis- 
trust of the West still makes it difficult for Asians to cooperate 
unreservedly with Western powers, even for their own welfare, 
for colonialism to them is a product of these Western powers, ex- 
cluding (for Indians and some others) the Soviet Union, but 
including, to an increasing degree, the United States. 

To Indians, as to most Asians, the term “colonialism” has many 
meanings and conjures up many fears. Generally speaking, it is 
associated with their direct experience with British rule. Ant- 
colonialism, as commonly used at the present time, is in fact a 
relatively new phenomenon in India, dating back hardly half a 
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century. If, however, colonialism is defined as alien invasion and 
domination, opposition to it has a long history indeed in the 
Indian continent. 

The Leninist theory of imperialism has had a considerable 
impact on Indian thinking, which might be described as neo- 
Leninist in outlook. Imperialism has been associated, in the In- 
dian mind, with capitalism and fascism but almost never with 
communism. This helps to explain the general tendency in India 
to deny the very existence of Soviet “imperialism,” but other 
origins of this attitude are quite complex. They also are to be 
found in the prevailing Indian analyses of the existing world 
situation and of the proper policies to follow. 

Quite naturally, the issues of major “‘colonial” concern to India 
are those directly affecting India or adjoining areas. For some 
time, however, and to a pronounced degree since the 1930's, 
Indians have been actively interested in colonial situations beyond 
their frontiers, particularly those elsewhere in Asia and in Africa. 
Since these situations have usually been characterized by Western 
(white) control over (colored) Asians or Africans, it is perhaps 
natural that colonialism in Indian minds should be associated 
with peoples of white skins, and that the idea that one colored 
people may be guilty of imperialism against another hardly occurs 
to them.” 

India’s policies of independence or non-alignment, and its 
antipathy to security pacts in general and in particular, are firmly 
grounded in its version of anticolonialism. Collective security 
arrangements such as SEATO and the Baghdad Pact run counter 
to Indian sensitivities and fears in many respects. They are pic- 
tured as unequal alliances in which the big powers of the West 
intrude into the Asian picture, bringing power politics and the 
cold war with them. 

It is important to bear in mind that Indians have reason to be 
sensitive on the issue of colonialism. Only a long period of happier 
cooperation with the West on terms of equality and mutual 
benefit will help to dispel some of these deep-rooted fears and 
suspicions. It is particularly unfortunate that, at a time when 
greater and more immediate dangers than colonialism confront 
the free world, cooperation between Western countries and 

"Colonialism, to Asia and Africa,” in the opinion of Frank Moraes, a dis- 


tinguished Indian journalist, “spells the domination of white Powers over the 
coloured countries of the earth.” Jawaharlal Nehru, p. 465. 
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former colonial areas is made difficult by unhappy legacies of 
the colonial past. If there is a paranoid tendency in India to 
exaggerate its one-sided preconceptions of the issue of colonialism, 
there is likewise a disturbing though understandable tendency in 
the West to minimize or even ignore this explosive issue merely 
because it is regarded as having little or no rational justification, 
Both tendencies are dangerous. 
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Review 


FacING THE LIFE OF STRIFE* 
by Roy F. Nichols 


N THE night of September 
13, 1901, a buckboard rattled 
down a mountain road. On the 
slopes of Mt. Tahawus an ardent 
advocate of the strenuous life had 
just been discovered far from the 
haunts of men by a guide anxious- 
ly seeking him with tragic news. 
He had responded immediately to 
the call. Near dawn the lights of 
the railroad station at North Creek 
came into view, and he hurried 
aboard the waiting train. A week 
before an assassin’s bullet had 
struck President McKinley. His 
Vice President had gone to his bed- 
side immediately, but the wound 
did not appear to be mortal, and 
he had shortly been assured that 
the danger point had passed. He 
had, therefore, felt free to retire 
to the peace of the Adirondacks. 
But anxiety had been put aside too 
soon. President McKinley had 
taken a turn for the worse, and 
now Theodore Roosevelt was 
hurrying to face boldly what was 
to be a life of strife—a strife which 
was to be almost unremitting in 
the newly born twentieth century. 
The assassination not only made 
anew President, but it also pro- 
duced a new leader in world affairs 
—one who was well groomed for 
*Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of 
America to World Power. By Howard 


K. Beale. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
gut University Press, 1956. 600 pp. 


the job. Theodore Roosevelt had 
been preparing for this for a long 
time, in a fashion which Professor 
Beale describes very effectively. His 
sickly youth had stirred him to seek 
compensation by remarkable dem- 
onstration. He literally remade his 
health and produced a psychologi- 
cal impulse toward the “Strenuous 
Life,’ which meant that, from 
young manhood onward, he was 
ever driven to emotional violence. 
His social position and his eager- 
ness for new experiences caused 
him to travel far and meet many 
people in places of importance. His 
relations with people were con- 
stantly made the subject of record, 
for he was an emphatic, able writer 
of publications and private letters. 
These interests naturally led him 
into politics, and politics brought 
him into the Navy Department as 
its Assistant Secretary toward the 
close of the nineteenth century. He 
and a number of his associates, men 
like Henry Cabot Lodge and Cap- 
tain Alfred T. Mahan, became ab- 
sorbed in a shifting situation in 
world power. His experiences in 
the realm of politics and in the 
world of letters and society promp- 
ted him to formulate very decided 
views about America’s position in 
the world. Therefore, when he be- 
came President, he already had a 
foreign policy well in mind and 
had dedicated himself to promot- 
ing it strenuously. 

He was convinced that the Uni- 
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ted States was standing at the cross- 
roads. The republic must make a 
choice. Either it must remain con- 
tent with an isolated position which 
was static and of limited influence, 
or it must advance into the great 
arena of world politics as an ex- 
panding power. He believed that 
new forces were at work and that 
his country must be alert to them. 
He himself had no hesitation: he 
had a definite sense of mission—a 
mission to carry the benefits of 
Anglo-Saxon institutional superior- 
ity to the backward races. With 
never a doubt of the altruism and 
strict moral definition of his coun- 
try’s purpose, he was prepared to 
take a leading part in this new 
age. 

He began his leadership before 
he became President. As McKin- 
ley’s Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, he had borne a significant 
hand in pushing the nation toward 
the annexation of Hawaii, the lib- 
eration of Cuba, the acquisition of 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 
He had likewise urged supplying 
the contingent of troops with which 
the Boxer uprising in China was 
suppressed. When nominated for 
the Vice Presidency in 1900, he 
conducted an effective campaign 
justifying these steps and defend- 
ing his party against the charge of 
“imperialism.” ‘There is not an 
imperialist in the country that I 
have yet met,” he declared in Sep- 
tember of that year. The election 
won, he prepared to enter the next 
century feeling that the “twentieth 
century looms before us big with 
the fate of many nations... . If 
we stand idly by 
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bolder and stronger peoples will 
pass us by, and will win for them- 
selves the domination of the world, 
Let us therefore boldly face this 
life of strife.” And how he looked 
forward to the strife! 

As Professor Beale points out 
very effectively, Theodore Roose. 
velt’s precarious life had bred in 
him what might be called an ob. 
session with demonstration of 
strength and exercise of power. He 
wanted to play a dominant role in 
any activity, and he was thorough- 
ly convinced that he and his coun- 
try were crusaders for the spread 
of righteousness and the uplift of 
mankind. He was going to “get 
into the game,” and carry the ball. 
Diplomacy was one of the strenu- 
ous sports to be contested with al- 
most superhuman zeal. 

In this game of power politics 
he engaged with first and second 
string players. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, Japan, and France 
were the primary contestants, and 
“backward” China, “decadent” 
Spain, and a variety of Latin 
American dictators and “black- 
mailers” were the secondary figures. 

In dealing with his foreign asso- 
ciates, Roosevelt was guided by 
some interesting contradictions. 
One of his characteristic traits was 
a constant tendency to worry and 
to view himself as surrounded by 
dangers. This capacity to anticipate 
calamity gave him a talent for cau- 
tion which belied his vigorous and 
extravagant style of speaking and 
writing. He loved war and spoke 
of the “Big Stick.” He prepared 
military expeditions and brandish- 
ed the navy on occasion, Yet, 
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though he enjoyed the thought of 
war, he did not lead the nation in 
armed conflict while President. 

His relations with foreign gov- 
ements were highly subjective. 
When he became President, he was 
inclined to be friendly toward Rus- 
ja and Germany, to be suspicious 
of Japan, to seek to save China 
and to be particularly concerned 
over relations with Great Britain. 
He was eager to enlist the great 
powers in a joint effort to main- 
tain the balance of power in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and to help those 
people who could not enjoy the 
blessings of Western Civilization. 
These powers, he believed, could do 
somuch for Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, if they would harmonize 
their interests and ambitions, curb 
their rivalries and promote the in- 
dustrial expansion which was so 
esential to maintain “open doors” 
in distant areas. 

He made his diplomacy very 
personal. John Hay and Elihu 
Root might be Secretaries of State, 
but the President was constantly 
at work through other friends, un- 
official and official emissaries, and 
through personal correspondence 
with statesmen and monarchs. He 
worked a good deal in England 
through Henry Cabot Lodge; in 
Germany through Speck von Stern- 
berg and directly with his friend, 
the Kaiser; in Russia through 
George von Meyer. The French 
Ambassador, Jusserand, was a close 
associate with whom he hiked and 
trode in Rock Creek Park, even on 
occasion fording Rock Creek. He 
tried his best to get Great Britain 
to appoint his intimate friend, Cecil 
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Spring Rice, as her ambassador. 
He carried on a voluminous cor- 
respondence and wrote endlessly. 
All told, his personal activities were 
ceaseless, and, for the benefit of 
history, most encyclopedically re- 
corded. 

The first of the tasks which Pro- 
fessor Beale analyzes is Roosevelt’s 
successful effort to encourage 
friendship with Great Britain. Re- 
lations with the mother country 
had generally been difficult since 
the Revolution, but near the close 
of the nineteenth century a new 
spirit began to be manifest. The 
rise of Germany as a power with in- 
creasing armament gave Britain 
cause for concern, and she turned 
to the United States for aid in 
restraining the pretensions of Ger- 
many. There were still several tick- 
lish questions as, for example, the 
withdrawal of Great Britain in the 
Isthmus area, and the Alaska boun- 
dary disputes, in which Britain 
eventually yielded. On our part, 
we were helpful in the Boer War 
and endorsed Britain’s cooperation 
with Japan. When Roosevelt left 
office, friendship with our former 
chief antagonist was more firmly 
established than it had ever been. 

In Roosevelt’s mind, friendship 
between Great Britain and the 
United States was the potential 
cornerstone of the world of the 
twentieth century. This century 
was to be the era of English-speak- 
ing dominance. The United States 
and Great Britain would form a 
partnership that would check in- 
ordinate ambition and spread civ- 
ilization. The result would be a 
better world. Asia was to receive 
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much of Roosevelt’s attention— 
particularly China where, to his 
mind, there were only weakness 
and corruption, chaos and danger. 
China must be helped, Russian and 
Japanese greed must be kept in 
check, order and civilization en- 
forced, and China _ industrialized 
and modernized. Thus the Boxer 
uprising was put down and China 
“persuaded” to accept the advice 
and economic enterprise of the 
West. China’s efforts to maintain 
her own dignity and tradition were 
treated with contempt, and the 
principle of the Open Door, an 
Asian Monroe Doctrine, was pro- 
claimed. This undoubtedly kept 
Russia and Japan within bounds 
and prevented the partition of 
China, but it showed slight com- 
prehension of Chinese behavior 
patterns and did less than nothing 
to help China work out her own 
destiny. 

The preoccupation with China 
was but a phase of the larger ob- 
jective of keeping a balance among 
the civilized powers so that they 
would not prey upon each other 
and, instead, use their energies in 
developing their interests along 
parallel lines for the eventual wel- 
fare of the “backward” peoples. 
From the beginning, Roosevelt was 
preoccupied with the objectives of 
the Russians and the Japanese. He 
had started out with cordial feel- 
ing toward our traditional friend, 
Russia, and suspicion of the in- 
scrutable Japanese, but eventually 
he reversed himself. During the 
Russo-Japanese War he became, 
in effect, the protagonist of Japan, 
and his distrust of Russia increased. 
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His role in the negotiation leading 
to the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
though designed to aid Japan, did 
not assure her the complete tri- 
umph over Russia for which she 
had hoped. Japan, however, was 
permitted to take over Korea, and 
despite the dispatch of the Pacific 
Fleet to Japanese waters, or per- 
haps because of it, relations re. 
mained peaceful. Russia expanded 
no farther, but Japan had gained 
a reputation and a military poten- 
tial that were to cause the Empire 
to become increasingly impatient 
at any form of restraint. 

While Roosevelt was _ laboring 
with Britain, Germany, Russia, 
France, Japan, and China to de- 
velop a balance in Asia, he pro- 
moted similar interests in Europe. 
Here the traditional balance fos- 
tered by Great Britain was in an 
uneasy state because of the obvious 
ambitions of Germany. Roosevelt 
was earnest in his efforts to keep 
the balance by fashioning improved 
diplomatic instruments. He _pro- 
moted the cause of arbitration, dis- 
armament, and peace. He nego- 
tiated arbitration treaties and par- 
ticipated in the Hague Confer- 
ence. When tension grew in North 
Africa because of the provocative 
gestures of the Kaiser, Roosevelt 
promoted energetically the Alge- 
ciras Conference and_ persuaded 
the Kaiser to take a more moder- 
ate stand. Roosevelt did not hesi- 
tate to stand up to the Kaiser when 
the German navy attempted to 
compel Venezuela to honor her 
debts to German lenders. Professor 
Beale resurrects the story Roosevelt 
told of his pressure on the Kaiser— 
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a story which of late has been dis- 
carded by scholars. The Kaiser, in 
fact, played an interesting role in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s life. They 
bore some resemblance to each 
other, superficially at least, and 
Roosevelt long admired him. How- 
ever, he was to grow doubtful 
about the German ruler and to end 
with a thorough disillusionment. 
His experience in the Presidency 
convinced him that, if Britain ever 
proved inadequate to maintain the 
balance, the United States must 
intervene. 

Professor Beale’s careful study of 
Roosevelt’s voluminous record of 
his own prowess enables him to 
present a most realistic picture of 
this dynamic figure, sometimes spo- 
ken of as an eternal adolescent. 
The author is quite aware of 
Roosevelt’s faults and virtues, and 
presents them in a convincing bal- 
ance. He deems Roosevelt’s com- 
prehension of the problems of 
world power “extraordinary” and 
his ability in handling them “su- 
perior’: Roosevelt foresaw the 
Russian revolution and the decline 
of Britain; he distrusted Germany’s 
form of government and _ social 
structure, and he was uneasy about 
Japan. But he failed to understand 
China or to comprehend the 
strength of the nationalism among 
“backward peoples” which would 
cause them to resist fanatically ef- 
forts on the part of “superior” 
people, such as Roosevelt and his 
associates, to raise their standards. 
(But even here he, at length, began 
to have doubts about the capacity 
of a democracy to maintain an em- 
pire—doubts which were reflected 
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in his concern over our continued 
possession of the Philippines.) It is 
now all too apparent that Roose- 
velt failed in his objective of creat- 
ing a stable world and that he had 
missed a great opportunity in 
China. His insistence on armaments 
to keep the peace led only to arma- 
ment races which, in turn, because 
of inventions not foreseen by him, 
were to make wars intolerably de- 
structive to the civilization which 
he cherished. 

Professor Beale’s informative ac- 
count is marred by but minor blem- 
ishes. He omits a comprehensive 
analysis of Roosevelt’s Latin Amer- 
ican policies, such as the develop- 
ment of the Roosevelt Corollary of 
the Monroe Doctrine. His treat- 
ment raises some questions which 
Dr. Beale only suggests in passing. 
Since Professor Beale displays a 
strong interest in historiography 
and the philosophy of history, it is 
pertinent to conclude this review 
with some reflections on continuity 
and causation, on the eternal ques- 
tion of the influence of men upon 
events and vice-versa. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Professor 
Beale, and many others find cen- 
turies convenient entities in time 
for interpretation. Much was said 
at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and has been repeated 
ever since, about its unique char- 
acter and potentialities. Particular- 
ly, the twentieth century was to 
produce a new era in world rela- 
tions. Roosevelt assumed, and Dr. 
Beale seems to accept this assump- 
tion without comment, that the 
United States found itself on the 
threshold of a new experience and 
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would have to adjust to a world- 
wide development. Confronted by 
the challenge of the “new imperial- 
ism,” the United States faced a 
fateful choice: Roosevelt sought 
to choose and lead his nation down 
the road which the other great 
powers were following. 

In the light of the study of 
earlier periods in the history of the 
Republic, this reviewer wonders if 
the idea of novelty has not been 
overdone. It is probably a natural 
characteristic of people to think of 
the times in which they live as 
unique and particularly fraught 
with consequence to mankind. 
Such concepts exalt the ego and 
compensate for disappointment 
and even failure. But was this im- 
perialism new, and were the prob- 
lems which Roosevelt faced in his 
diplomacy particularly unusual? 

A quick glance at history indi- 
cates that men seem prone to wan- 
der and that, from the beginning 
of recorded time, many people have 
obeyed the urge to move. From the 
American standpoint, the most sig- 
nificant of these migrations began 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when so many from Eu- 
rope crossed the seas to the Western 
Hemisphere. But upon arrival this 
tendency to move onward did not 
cease. The Appalachians were 
penetrated, the Mississippi and the 
Ohio valleys were settled, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Florida, Oregon, and 
California were acquired. No soon- 
er were the Pacific and the Rio 
Grande reached than restless imag- 
ination pressed on. 

An examination of American in- 
terests in the 1850’s reveals some 
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arresting parallels with those of 
Roosevelt’s day. Desire for the con. 
trol of Isthmus _ transportation 
routes, including a zone across Pan. 
ama, of the Island of Cuba, of a 
coaling station on Santo Domingo, 
show influences much older than 
Roosevelt’s. In the Pacific area 
efforts were made during the Pierce 
Administration to secure Alaska 
and Hawaii. Equally was there the 
realization then of opportunity in 
China and Japan: a new treaty 
was negotiated with the Celestial 
Empire and admission to Japan 
was finally secured. Theodore 
Roosevelt added perhaps only the 
north of Africa to American fields 
of interest. 

In the 1850’s relations among 
the European powers were also of 
concern to us. While we neither 
arranged nor attended internation- 
al congresses, the Crimean War 
involved us in a neutrality contro- 
versy with Great Britain. The in- 
volvement of England and France 
in what seemed at the time a disas- 
trous war gave us a sense of oppor- 
tunity. For, in the 1850’s, Britain 
and France were held to be our 
great enemies, determined to block 
Our expansionist activities. Presi- 
dent and Congressional leaders 
alike believed that these two pow- 
ers were standing in our path in 
the Isthmus regions of Central 
America, in the West Indies, and 
in the Pacific. During the Crimean 
War we sought to move ahead 
while they were occupied elsewhere 
to make use of advantageous cir- 
cumstances and to secure a more 
satisfactory modus operandi by 
which to regulate our future rela- 
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tionships. The results were not par- 
ticularly noteworthy. We achieved 
none of our objectives, save a small 
purchase from Mexico and entry 
into Japan. Certainly, despite the 
pest efforts of Fillmore, Pierce, and 
Buchanan, there was no real presi- 
dential leadership. Whether a more 
Rooseveltian type of President 
could have achieved more will al- 
ways be open to question. It would 
vem, however, that patterns of 
futher expansion were well de- 
fned as early as the 1850’s. Dur- 
ing Roosevelt’s day these patterns 
were not created but merely reaf- 
firmed. 

Our experiences in the 1850's 
and a half century later emphasize 
Professor Beale’s queries on causa- 
tion and his suggestions regarding 
Roosevelt’s influence. His study 
would seem to indicate that, de- 
pite all his knowledge, intelligence, 
wide acquaintance and comprehen- 
ion, Roosevelt’s influence was on 


| the whole not very great, and, 


where it was significant, it was 
often bad. Rather than leading 
America to choose new paths, he 
was merely encouraging her to fol- 


| low an old familiar road. 


Restless expansion was too deep- 
ly embedded in the American 
ethos to be affected by any man. 
Roosevelt merely reflected the na- 
tion’s youthful weakness and _ its 
compulsion to do what the others 
did; thus he derived an almost ir- 


_ tational joy from force and arms, 


though he was more cautious in 
wing them than in talking about 
them. The great change which 
tame in the relations between the 


United States and Great Britain 
probably was also inevitable and 
dictated by European conditions, 
rather than by the attitudes and 
policies of the United States and 
a. me 

His policies, which weakened 
Russia and encouraged Germany 
and Japan, and his failure to un- 
derstand China and the “national- 
ism” of backward people, may well 
have caused much of the woe of 
the twentieth century. Had our 
leadership been less forceful, would 
aggressive tendencies in Russia, 
Germany, Japan and China have 
been less exaggerated and, in the 
end, would the twentieth century 
have been less troubled? 

If the question of the relation- 
ship between the great man and 
the blind force can be ever resolv- 
ed, it will probably be in terms of 
some equation of force or energy 
coefficient. Wherever an unusual 
force is exerted—be it earthquake, 
wind or fire, or the dynamic influ- 
ence of a man—there will be an 
observable effect. To what extent 
the observable result may have 
lasting consequences in a reordered 
equilibrium is the historian’s great 
problem. And if he is impelled to 
make value judgments as well as 
physical measurements, his lot is 
even more difficult. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a force, and he thor- 
oughly believed himself to be such 
a force. These facts we must ac- 
cept. But whether he accomplished 
what he wished, or whether his 
objectives were socially and inter- 
nationally desirable, will be a con- 
tinuing matter of debate. 
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Books Received 


by KeirH WHEELOCK 


I. GENERAL 


International Atomic Policy: 1945-1955. By Admiral Elis Biorklund, 
Princeton: Van Nostrand. 148 pp. $3.50. 


A useful general survey of the problems of formulating atomic policies 
in the post-war decade. Feeling that it is unrealistic to attempt a total 
prohibition of atomic weapons, the author outlines a solution which 
recognizes that the smaller tactical weapons would have to be tolerated 
while the larger bombs would be strictly controlled; to be effective, 
such a control system would employ upwards of 800,000 UN personnel. 
His proposals do not suggest effective regulations for existing stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons. 


Private Foreign Investment. By Seymour J. Rubin. Baltimore: Johns 


Hopkins Press. 108 pp. $3.50. 


Taking as a point of departure the desirability of private foreign in- 
vestment and of ample security for such investment, Seymour Rubin 
offers an excellent survey of the views of modern nations with respect 
to the rights and the obligations of private foreign investment. This book 
is based upon a series of lectures originally delivered under the auspices 
of the School of Advanced International Studies of The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Target: The World. Communist Propaganda Activities in 1955. By Evron 
M. Kirkpatrick. New York: MacMillan. 362 pp. $5.00. 


Presenting a detailed analysis of world-wide communist propaganda 
activity during 1955 and the early part of 1956, Dr. Kirkpatrick reveals 
the zig-zag tactics used by communists in seeking world domination. 
The author has made a realistic appraisal of the “soft sell” which sur- 
rounded the “Spirit of Geneva” and he shows how this has recently 
been applied in the Middle East and Africa. His book should become 
a necessary tool for those interested in communist propaganda methods. 


The Great Giveaway. By Eugene W. Castle. Chicago: Regnery. 186 
pp. $3.50. 

Drawing up a balance sheet for America’s post-war aid programs, 
Mr. Castle suggests that the United States has received little in return 
for over fifty-five billion dollars. He feels that a high-pressured govern- 
mental publicity campaign has obscured the realities of foreign aid, 
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and he encourages Congress to reflect the sentiments of taxpayers by 
rejecting future aid programs. 


The War Potential of Nations. By Klaus Knorr. Princeton University 
Press. 310 pp. $5.00. 

A closely reasoned analysis of the various elements which constitute 
the latent military strength of nations, this book is another valuable 
contribution by the Princeton Center of International Studies. War 
potential is discussed primarily as a dynamic combination of adminis- 
trative and economic capacity for the purposes of waging war, but Dr. 
Knorr also considers the rehabilitative potential of countries devastated 
by nuclear attack. 


Transnational Law. By Philip C. Jessup. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 113 pp. $3.00. 

This volume reproduces the Storrs Lectures on Jurisprudence, given 
at the Yale Law School in 1956. Using the term “transnational law” to 
include all law which regulates actions or events that transcend national 
frontiers, Philip Jessup proposes the extension of such law to answer 
the realities of the present world. 


The Changing Environment of International Relations. By Grayson 
Kirk, Harrison S. Brown, Denis W. Brogan, Edward S. Mason, Harold 
H. Fisher, and Willard L. Thorp. Washington: The Brookings Institu- 
tion. 158 pp. $2.50. 

This volume, a collection of Brookings Lectures of 1956, presents a 
stimulating survey of America’s changing relations with the peoples of 
the world’s underdeveloped areas. Recognizing the emergence of “mass 
attitudes” and their significance in the formulation of foreign policies, 
the six speakers approach the central theme realistically and with con- 
siderable insight. 


II. Uwnirep NATIONS 


Behind the U.N. Front. By Alice Widener. New York: Bookmailer. 127 
pp. $2.00. 

This vituperative book on the United Nations charges that a com- 
munist conspiracy on the East River is successfully undermining the 
American economic system. Observing that American representation at 
the UN has been “heavily infiltrated by forces inimical to free enter- 
prise,” Mrs. Widener dedicates herself to “help protect the national 
sovereignty of the United States of America.” 

Latin America in the United Nations. By John A. Houston, New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 345 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Houston traces the activities of a major group of states over a 
ten-year period, revealing the importance of their role in the develop- 
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ment of United Nations policy. An attempt is made to deal with those 
areas of particular Latin American interest and to indicate the degree 
of concensus among states on particular issues. An appendix includes 
some useful tables based on special tabulations and analyses of voting 
records in the General Assembly which were prepared under the direc. 
tion of Professor Waldo Chamberlin. 


The Trusteeship System of the United Nations. By Charmian Edwards 
Toussaint. New York: Praeger. 288 pp. $7.50. 

A competent analysis of the legal and institutional aspects of the 
Trusteeship System, this book is published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. The author stresses the point that 
the Charter did not intend to establish a system of international colonial 
administration, but rather machinery to supervise national adminis- 
trations. 


The U.N. and the China Dilemma. By David Brook. New York: Vantage. 
87 pp. $2.50. 

The author, whose interest in government was apparent when, at the 
age of ten, he founded and was president of “The Clean City League” 
at his elementary school, believes that it would be better if nations did 
not have to take stands on questions of representation in the United 
Nations. Conceding that a Charter change would be required by his 
“solution,” Mr. Brook suggests that a non-political committee of jurists 
be established to decide on national credentials. No attempt is made, 
however, to outline the criteria for selecting such a group. 


III. Europe 


German-French Unity: Basis for European Peace. By Hermann Lutz. 
Chicago: Regnery. 257 pp. $5.00. 

A solidification of Franco-German amity, the author believes, is the 
only concrete alternative to the dangers of a West German reversal of 
alliances in favor of the Soviet Union. Hermann Lutz supports this 
thesis with a documented study of Franco-German relations during the 
past ninety years, beginning with the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 
and concluding with Hitler’s ascendance to power. 


Germany in the Twentieth Century: a Political and Cultural History of 
the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich. By Edmond Vermeil. New 
York: Praeger. 288 pp. $5.50. 

A leading French authority on Germany offers an extremely absorb- 
ing, albeit subjective, analysis of the social and ideological forces which 
helped determine Germany’s erratic course in this century. Though the 
account is tinged with a Frenchman’s emotions, it contributes to a clearer 
understanding of Germany’s path from “Bismarckian compromises” to 
Hitlerian excesses. 
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National Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe. Ed. by 
Paul E. Zinner. New York: Columbia University Press. 563 pp. $2.95. 

This collection of communist materials, compiled from original texts 
and radio broadcasts by members of Columbia’s Program for East Central 
Europe, is an invaluable guide to the nuances of communism in Eastern 
Europe during 1956. Under the headings “Different Roads to Socialism,” 
“Poland” and “Hungary,” important communist statements, speeches and 
resolutions are catalogued for the period from February to November 
1956. 

The East German Rising. By Stefan Brant. New York: Praeger. 202 pp. 
$3.95. 

An English-language edition of a vivid, eye-witness account of the 
events of June 17, 1953. The author recounts the mounting controls and 
impositions that led to the spontaneous rising, the dramatic events of 
the seventeenth of June and the succeeding days, and their long-term 
repercussions. This translated edition contains additional facts and com- 
ments based on the most recent developments behind the Iron Curtain. 


IV. Soviet UNION 
Russia Without Stalin. By Edward Crankshaw. New York: Viking. 
264 pp. $3.75. 

An excellent first-hand report of the domestic situation in the Soviet 
Union preceding the crucial Twentieth Communist Party Congress. 
Relying heavily upon his observations during a trip to Russia in 1955, 
the author has fashioned a personable account of the doctrinal deteriora- 
tion which has come with a new generation of communists. He concludes 
that “Russia will always be messianic, seeking to convert the world to its 
own way of thought by whatever means come to hand.” 


Soviet Russian Nationalism. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 330 pp. $7.00. 


A significant study of Soviet manipulation of patriotism and nation- 
alism. Recognizing that social tensions are probably more acute within 
the Soviet system than in constitutional states, the author believes that, 
toa much greater extent than in freer societies, there is a compulsion to 
direct the aggressions generated by these tensions to out-groups. This, 
in turn, leads to the conclusion that Soviet nationalism represents the 
ideology of a new totalitarian ruling class. 


The Changing World of Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 422 pp. $5.00. 

This book is a successor to The Real Soviet Russia which was originally 
published in 1944. David Dallin presents a cautious appraisal of the 
new Soviet era which might follow Stalin’s death. He believes that, with 
new generations of young communists, Russia, “reshaped and _ trans- 
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formed and longing for freedom, will embark upon new paths leading 
to liberty and security for herself and the other nations of the world.” 


Soviet Air Power. By Richard E. Stockwell. New York: Pageant Press, 
238 pp. $7.50. 

A sobering analysis of the Soviet Union’s phenominal rise to a first. 
class air power during the past decade. Illustrating how failure of Ameri- 
can post-war intelligence and military preparedness has led to a dimin. 
ishing technological advantage over the U.S.S.R., the author warns that 
the Soviets, if they gain a substantial weapons superiority, may well start 
another war. 


Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains. By Howard L. Boorman, 
Alexander Eckstein, Philip E. Mosely, and Benjamin Schwartz. New 
York: Harper (for the Council on Foreign Relations). 227 pp. $3.50. 

A timely Council on Foreign Relations study of Sino-Soviet relations. 
The authors foresee Peking assuming a larger role within the communist 
bloc but evince little expectation that this will result in a deep split with 
the Soviets. One conclusion is that Communist China, if left to her own 
devices, may be more aggressive and a greater threat to world peace 
than one allied with the Soviet Union. 


V. Mrppte East 


100 Hours to Suez. By Robert Henriques. New York: Viking. 206 pp. 
$3.00. 


Colonel Henriques, granted permission to write an authorized Israeli 
version of the recent Sinai campaign, has had a unique opportunity to 
interview those people connected with the planning and execution of 
the invasion. Although his comments on alleged Anglo-French-Israeli col- 
lusion may be subject to question, much of his interesting account is both 
objective and first-rate. 


Sultan in Oman. By James Morris. New York: Pantheon. 146 pp. $3.50. 


This adventure story, written by a former correspondent for the Times 
of London, describes an expedition against the rebellious Iman of Oman. 
His vignettes of Arab life and the political pressures evident in Oman 
reflect, in a microcosm, many of the issues which now confront the Arab 
world. 


Judaism or Jewish Nationalism: The Alternative to Zionism. By Elmer 
Berger. New York: Bookman Associates. 207 pp. $3.00. 

Rabbi Berger, the Executive Vice President of the anti-Zionist Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism, takes this opportunity to defend the Council 
against its many Jewish critics. Explaining that his group considers 
Judaism to be a religion rather than a nationality, he convincingly main- 
tains that the Zionists, as a minority of American Jewry, seek the “Jewish 
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nationalization” of all Jews, both in and outside of Israel. This program, 
he claims, has led to increasing resistance to, and even resentment of, 
Zionism in American life. In reply to the charge that the Council is 
pro-Arab, the author distinguishes between its recognition of the State 
of Israel as but another foreign state and its feeling of religious warmth 


towards Israeli Jews. 


The Arab-Israeli War 1948. By Edgar O’Ballance. New York: Praeger. 
220 pp. $4.75. 

A competent account of a war which has been the subject of many 
misconceptions. Major O’Ballance states that, although the Israelis were 
short of arms, they did receive several shiploads of armaments from 
Czechoslovakia, the first arriving in March 1948. Much of Israel’s suc- 
cess is attributed to its mobility of forces (jeep convoys were used to 
creat advantage), resourceful commanders and an interior line of com- 
munications. The Arabs, on the other hand, suffered from a static de- 
fense along with a corroded system of command and communications, 
but the writer singles out the Egyptian and Sudanese soldiers for their 
bravery. After withstanding the May 15, 1948, Arab onslaught, the 
Israelis used the first truce to good advantage; a rapidly reinforced 
Israeli military machine was then able to launch an offensive which 
was sustained until the final armistice. 


VI. Far East 


An Economic Survey of Communist China. By Yuan-li Wu. New York: 
Bookman Associates. 566 pp. $12.50. 

This encyclopedic work is essential to any serious student of Com- 
munist China. The author has spent years researching the material, little 
of which has previously been available in English. While acknowledging 
the People’s Republic of China’s impressive strides in production, Dr. 
Wu feels that the same administrative system which has contributed to 
the present rise in output will soon suffer from overextension of control. 
He also observes that, economically, Communist China is completely 
dependent on Russia, and he doubts that the Chinese economy could 
support an all-out war, even with substantial Soviet aid. 


Death of a Navy. By Andrieu d’Albas. New York: Devon-Adair. 362 
pp. $5.00. 

Captain d’Albas, with the aid of extensive notations by Rear Admiral 
Robert Theobald, has written an important book on the role of the 
Japanese Navy during World War II. Deft utilization of Japanese 
sources has produced an accurate battle-by-battle account which is pro- 
jected against the changing strategic positions in the Pacific theater of 
operations. The authors believe that the Japanese delay in constructing 
aircraft carriers and the lack of trained pilots after 1942 led to a loss 
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of air superiority which hastened the inevitable defeat of the Japanese 
Navy. 


Far Eastern Politics in the Postwar Period. By Harold M. Vinacke. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 497 pp. $5.00. 


The author observes that America’s experiment in Philippine self. 
government and Japanese military imperialism contributed greatly to the 
destruction of European colonialism and imperialism in the Far East 
during the first post-war decade. In its rapid rise to power, Communist 
China is characterized more as an ally or partner of the U.S.S.R. rather 
than as a satellite, and the Korean armistice is seen as a victory for 
Chinese communist imperialism rather than for communist world revolu- 
tion. 


Nationalism and Communism in East Asia (2nd ed.) By W. Macmahon 
Ball. New York: Cambridge University Press. 220 pp. $5.15. 


This book should stimulate discussion, for it sets forth a number of 
unorthodox value judgments. The author claims that “no other political 
creed can successfully compete with Communism in East Asia unless it, 
like Communism, gives first place to the urgent needs of the ordinary 
people.” In emphasizing the anti-foreign tenor of the regional nationalist 
movements, Dr. Ball concludes that the “people of East Asia will again 
revolt if Communists try to use them as means to Soviet ends.” 


Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power. By Karl A. 
Wittfogel. New Haven: Yale University Press. 556 pp. $7.50. 


This is the first thorough analysis of Oriental despotism as the only 
major system of total power prior to modern totalitarianism. The intrica- 
cies of a hydraulic society are explored, then correlated with their mod- 
ern-day counterparts. Professor Wittfogel questions the ability of com- 
munism to produce an Asian resurrection of agricultural despotism of 
the past. 


The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T’ung-Chih Restoration, 
1862-1874. By Mary Clabaugh Wright. Stanford University Press. 426 


pp. $7.50. 


The failure of the T’ung-Chi Restoration demonstrated that, even in 
the most favorable circumstances, there seems to be no way in which 
an effective modern state can be grafted onto a Confucian society. Mrs. 
Wright makes extensive use of Chinese sources to show that traditional 
Chinese values and institutions had to be changed by revolutionary 
methods. 


The Philippine Answer to Communism. By Alvin H. Scaff. Stanford 
University Press. 165 pp. $4.00. 


An excellent account of the Huk guerrilla forces, their infiltration by 
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communists and their subsequent demoralization under constant govern- 
mental harrassment. Although much of the book is devoted to a study of 
the army’s Economic Development Corps for the rehabilitation of former 
Huks, the author observes that military failures, rather than the entice- 
ment of free land, was the primary cause for the defeat of the Hukbalahap 


movement. 
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